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There are some compensations, I am 
beginning to think, in the reflection 
that by 1860 I was qualified, by age at 
least, to enjoy the spectacle of intellec- 
tual swordplay. In that year took 
place the famous encounter at Oxford 
between Huxley and Samuel Wilber- 
force. It was one incident in a re- 
markable outburst of intellectual ac- 
tivity. The old controversy between 
scientific and ecclesiastical champions 
was passing into a new phase. Dar- 
win’s teaching had not only provided 
a fresh method, but suggested appli- 
cations of scientific principles which 
widened and deepened the significance 
of the warfare. A “new reformation,” 
as Huxley afterwards called it, was be- 
ginning, and the intellectual issues to 
be decided were certainly not less im- 
portant than those which had present- 
ed themselves to Erasmus and Luther. 
In the struggle which followed Hux- 
ley took a leading part. He made 
original researches; he was the clearest 
expositor of the new doctrine to the ex- 
oteric world; he helped to organize the 
scientific teaching which might provide 
competent disciples or critics; and he 
showed most clearly and vigorously 
the bearing of his principles-upon the 
most important topics of human 
thought. Whatever his success, the 


strongest antagonist could not deny to 


him the praise due to a strenuous and 
honorable combatant. The most care- 
less Gallio looking on from the outer 
ring might be roused to applaud the in- 
tellectual gladiator who could hit out 
so straight from the shoulder and fair- 
ly knock accomplished prelates out of 
time. Many could admire “Darwin’s 
bulldog,” as he called himself, even if 
they felt some sympathy with the bull 
whom he pinned. Those who watched 
him from first to last will be glad to 
make a more intimate acquaintance 
with so grand a specimen of the fight- 
ing qualities upon which Englishmen 
are supposed to pride themselves. In 
Mr. Leonard Huxley’s volumes they 
will find ample materials for filling out 
the more obvious and strongly marked 
outlines; and will end by adding to 
their respect for the sturdy intellectual 
warrior a cordial affection for a noble 
and warm-hearted human being. 

The method which Mr. L. Huxley 
has adopted was clearly prescribed for 
him. He has appreciated the condi- 
tions of his task, and fulfilled them 
with excellent judgment. The biog- 
rapher can never quite equal the auto- 
biographer, but with a sufficient supply 
of letters he may approximate very 
closely to the same result. Huxley's 
letters are fortunately abundant, and 
amount to a singularly clear, though 
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quite unconscious, self-revelation. The 
book, it is true, is of considerable di- 
mensions, but, in the first place, Hux- 
ley had so many interests that many 
topics require notice; and, in the sec- 
ond place, the letters are almost uni- 
formly excellent. The common com- 
plaint of the decay of letter-writing is 
partly answerable by the obvious con- 
sideration that most letters of our own 
time are still lying in their pigeon- 
holes. It is true, no doubt, that only 
an Edward FitzGerald or so here and 
there has the chance to write letters 
breathing the old-world charm of let- 
tered ease and playful dallying with 
the humorous aspects of life or books. 
Huxley’s letters necessarily 
thrown out at high pressure to give 
pithy statements of his judgment of 
some practical matter, or friendly 
greetings for which he can just find 
time between the lecture-room and the 
railway station. Their vivacity and 
constant felicity of phrase are the more 
remarkable. R. H. Hutton remarked 
quaintly upon the quantity of “bottled 
life’ which Huxley could “infuse into 
the driest topic on which human be- 
ings ever contrived to prose.” A more 
congenial phrase would perhaps be the 
amount of “potential energy” which 
was always stored in his brain. It is 
convertible at any moment into the ac- 
tivity of a steam-hammer hitting the 
nail on the head in the neatest and 
most effective fashion. There are 
none of the flabby, tortuous blunder- 
ings round about a meaning, nor of the 
conventional platitudes of which so 
many letters are entirely composed; 
every word is alive. His mother, he 
tells us, was remarkable for rapidity 
of thought. “Things flash across me,” 
she would say by way of apology. That 
peculiarity, says her son “has been 
passed on to me in full strength;” and 
though it has “played him tricks,” 
there is nothing with which he would 
less willingly part. The letters often 
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scintillate with such flashes, the bright- 
er for the strong sense of humor which 
is rarely far beneath the surface. They 
vary from the simply playfui to the 
deeply earnest moods. He does not 
scorn even atrocious puns. But of 
course it is not the occasional conde- 
seension to “goaks,” as he calls them, 
but the fine perception of the comic side 
of serious matters which gives a charm 
to his casual phrases. Sometimes it 
shows itself in a bit of friendly “chaff.” 
When Matthew Arnold has appropri- 
ated—unconsciously, let us hope—an 
umbrella at the Athenzeum, Huxley 
slyly exhorts him to consider what that 
excellent prelate, Arnold’s favorite 
Bishop Wilson, would have advised in 
a case of covetousness. An excellent 
example of grave logic conveyed in an 
apologue is the letter in answer to Car- 
dinal Manning’s defence of indiscrimi- 
nate charity. Huxley had told an Irish 
carman to drive fast, and the man set 
off at a hand gallop. “Do you know 
where you are going?’ cried Huxley. 
“No, yer honner, but anny way I’m 
driving fast!” A phrase in a letter to 
Mr. Clifford dashes out a quaint com- 
ment upon human nature. “Men, my 
dear, are very queer animals, a mix- 


ture of horse nervousness, ass 
stubbornness and camel malice, 
with an angel bobbing about un- 


expectedly like the apple in the pos- 
set; and when they can do exactly as 
they please, are very hard to drive.” 
This, says Mr. Leonard Huxley, sounds 
like a bit of his conversation; and in a 
very interesting description Sir Spen- 
cer Waipole remarks on that manifes- 
tation of his powers. Huxley, he says, 
“could always put his finger on the 
wrong word and always instinctively 
choose the right one.” In private talk, 
lecturing and public speaking he was 
conspicuous in the humorous felicity 
which equally marks his admirable 
literary style. 

“Science and literature,” said. Hux- 











ley, “are not two things, but two sides 
of one thing.” An aphorism in an 
after-dinner speech must not be too lit- 
erally construed, but the phrase indi- 
eates the quality which makes Hux- 
ley’s writings as refreshing to the lite- 
rary as to the scientific critic. “Expo- 
sition,” he observes, “is not Darwin’s 
forte. But there is a marvellous dumb 
sagacity about him like that of a sort 
of miraculous dog, and he gets to the 
truth by ways as dark as those of the 
Heathen Chinee.” The final cause of 
Huxley might seem—though the theory 
is a little out of place—to have been 
the provision of an articulate utterance 
for Darwin’s implicit logic. He points 
an old moral for young literary gen- 
tlemen in want of a style. He does 
not believe in moulding one’s style by 
any other process than that of “striv- 
ing after the expression of clear and 
definite conceptions.” First, indeed, he 
adds, you have to catch your clear con- 
ceptions. I will not presume to say 
that for writers of a different category 
—Stevenson, for example—a different 
method may not be the right one. But 
most of us may heartily subscribe to 
Huxley’s theory. The best way to be 
happy, as moralists tell us, is not to 
make the acquisition of happiness a 
conscious aim. To acquire a good 
style, you should never think of style 
at all. It will be the spontaneous out- 
come of adequate expression of clear 
thought. Some writers, Huxley ad- 
mits, might have learnt dignity from 
a study of Hobbes, and concision from 
Swift, and simplicity from Defoe and 
Goldsmith. The names are significant 
of his taste; but he learnt by adopting 
the methods of his predecessors, not 
by imitating them as models. The la- 
bor which he bestowed upon his work 
is the more remarkable considering his 
quickness in seizing the right word in 
his hastiest letters. He speaks of writ- 
ing essays half-a-dozen times before 
getting them into the right shape. He 
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had the passion, unfortunately rare in 
Englishmen, for thorough logical sym- 
metry. His “flashes” must be finished 
and concentrated. The happy phrase 
has to be fixed in the general frame- 
work. Arguments are terribly slippery 
things. One is always finding oneself 
shunted into some slightly diverging 
track of thought; and brilliant re- 
marks are most dangerous seducers. 
They illustrate something, but then it 
is not quite the right thing. Huxley 
gets his Pegasus into the strictest sub- 
ordination; but one can understand 
that he had to suppress a good many 
swervings to right and left, and only 
found the lucid order after experimen- 
tal wanderings into the wrong path. 
The result is the familiar one. What 
is easy to read has not, therefore, as 
the hasty reader infers, been easy to 
write. An “unfriendly” but surely 
rather simple-minded critic, declared 
that the interest of Huxley's lectures 
was due not to the lecturer, but to the 
simplicity of the theory expounded. 
That is the effect which Swift produces 
in the “Drapier’s Letters.” He seems 
to be simply stating obvious facts. 
Huxley’s best essays deserve to be put 
on a level with the finest examples of 
Swift or other great literary athletes; 
and any one who imagines the feat to 
be easy can try the experiment. 
Professor Ray Lankester, in describ- 
ing this quality of Huxley’s essays, 
points out how this implies a revelation 
of the man. When Swift’s tracts pur- 
port to give an unvarnished statement 
of plain facts and figures, we are all 
the more sensible of the fierce indigna- 
tion boiling just below the surface. 
Huxley’s resolution to be strictly logi- 
cal and to be clear before anything 
only forces him to exert his power of 
vivifying the subject by happy illus- 
tration or humorous side-lights, or 
sometimes by outbursts of hearty pug- 
nacity, and now and then by the elo- 
quent passages, the more effective be- 
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cause under strict control, which reveal 
his profound sense of the vast impor- 
tance of the questions at issue. He 
had one disadvantage as compared 
with Swift. If Swift wanted a fact he 
had not many scruples about inventing 
it, whereas Huxley’s most prominent 
intellectual quality was his fidelity to 
fact, or to what he was firmly con- 
vinced to be fact. This brings me to 
some characteristics strikingly re- 
vealed in these volumes. Huxley claims 
that he had always been animated by 
a love of truth combined with some 
youthful ambition. The claim, I think, 
is indisputable. Yet a love of truth 
must be considered, if I may say so, as 
rather a regulative than a substantive 
virtue. Abstract truth is a rather shad- 
owy divinity, though a most essential 
guide in pursuing any great inquiry. 
Love of it presupposes an interest in 
philosophy or science or history, and 
then prescribes the right spirit of re- 
search. Huxley was not one of the 
rare men to whom abstract speculation 
is a sufficient delight in itself. He was 
most emphatically a human being, 
with strong affections and a keen inter- 
‘est in the human life around him. He 
shad to live as well as to think, and to 
‘reconcile his intellectual ambition with 
‘hard necessities. The pith of his early 
story was already known in part from 
this autobiographical fragment. Fur- 
‘ther details make the picture more im- 
‘pressive. For a time he had to thrive 
‘under conditions which were only not 
‘blighting because his courage made 
ithem bracing. The school at which he 
-got his brief training was a “pandemo- 
mium.” He wished to be an engineer, 
but was forced to become a medical 
student against the grain. He found, 
‘however, a sufficient arena for the ex- 
ercise of his awakening faculties. 
‘Physiology, the “engineering of living 
‘machines,” attracted him, though he 
‘eared little for other parts of the neces- 
~<gary studies. From Carlyle he learnt a 
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hatred of “shams,” or perhaps rather 
learnt to formulate an innate antip- 
athy to that-commodity. Carlyle, too, 
set him upon the study of German, 
afterwards invaluable, and suggested 
some early incursions into the field of 
metaphysics. A fortunate accident af- 
terwards forced him to spend four 
years in the “Rattlesnake,” where his 
personal accommodation, as he testi- 
fies, was not much better than Jonah’s; 
where he had to pass months without 
seeing civilized beings, except the com- 
panions who were as indifferent as the 
Australian aborigines to scientific pur- 
suits. He made friends of them not 
the less, and declares that the life on 
board ship, under sharp discipline, with 
a “soft plank” to sleep upon, and wee- 
villy biscuit for breakfast, was well 
worth living. It taught him to work 
for the sake of work, even if he and 
his work were to go to the bottom of 
the sea. He returned to England te 
find that some of his work had been 
appreciated, and to gain some warm 
friends. Still, it looked as though a 
“life of science’ would mean not a 
“life of poverty,” but a “life of noth- 
ing,” and the art of living upon noth- 
ing, especially with a family, had not 
yet been discovered. Yet the desirabil- 
ity of living somehow had been en- 
forced by the greatest blessing of his 
life, the engagement in Australia to the 
lady to whom he writes this account. 
He still feels, however, and he counts 
with complete confidence upon her 
sharing his feeling, that he is bound 
for his own credit, for the sake of his 
friends, and of science itself, to keep 
his hand to the plough. How his per- 
sistence was rewarded, how he gradu- 
ally emerged, secured in spite of vex- 
atious delays a sufficient support to jus- 
tify the long-delayed marriage and to 
carry on the task which he had accept- 
ed, may be read in these volumes. In 
later years the duties of a husband and 
a father forced him to take up the line 

















ef research to which he had aspired. 
But he was not less working in the 
great cause of propagating what he be- 
lieved to be the truth; fighting its ene- 
mies and organizing its adherents. He 
was “driven into his career,” as he 
says in his autobiography, rather than 
led into it of his own free will. Yet 
the dominant purpose was equally 
manifest, though stress of circum- 
stances and conflict of duties might 
force him to set his sails to devious 
winds. If he could not select the ca- 
reer which ambition of purely scientific 
fame might have dictated, he would 
accept none which would involve the 
slightest compromise with falsehood; 
and probably took, in fact, the part 
most suitable to his peculiar cast of in- 
. tellect. When Huxley took up the 
gauntlet for Darwinism, and first be- 
came widely known to the extra-scien- 
tific world, his aspirations might be de- 
scribed with curious accuracy in the 
words of the poet whom he held to 
have appreciated most clearly the ten- 
dencies of modern scientific thought. 
The first speaker in Tennyson’s “Two 
Voices” recalls the early phase when 
he listened as “the distant battle 
flashed and rung;” sang his “joyful 
Peean,”’ and burnished his weapons, 





Waiting to strive a happy strife, 
To war with falsehood to the knife, 
And not to lose the good of life. 


He was to “carve out free space for 
} every human doubt;” to search through 


The springs of life, the depths of awe. 
And reach the law within the law; 


and finally to die, 


Not void of righteous self-applause 
Nor in a merely selfish cause, 


but, 





Having sown some generous seed, 
Fruitful of further thought and deed. 
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Huxley, indeed, never gave in to the 
despondency which led the second 
voice to recommend suicide; nor did he 


precisely accept the consolations which 


the first voice ultimately accepts in the 
sight of a lady and gentleman going to 
church with their daughter. He 
plunged into the war and found satis- 
faction in the simple joy of successful 
combat. When, thirty years after the 
round with Bishop Wilberforce, he 
again attended another meeting at Ox- 
ford, and, veiling criticism in eulogy, 
welcomed Lord Salisbury’s address as 
an involuntary testimony to the victory 
of evolutionism, he could look backward 
with a feeling of triumph. A change 
of thought of unprecedented magnitude 
had been admitted even by the enemy. 
Some, indeed, held that the doctrine 
once scornfully rejected was to become 
the corner-stone of a new edifice of 
faith. In any case, if the chief value 
of a new speculation lies even more in 
the fermentation which it sets up than 
in the results which it finally estab- 
lishes, no one disputes the enormous 
importance of the Darwinian theories. 
I have sufficient reasons for not saying 
a word upon the part which they have 
played in the physical sciences. Their 
influence, however, upon other prob- 
lems has been one of their most re- 
markable peculiarities. Huxley insist- 
ed upon such applications; and as 
many of his ablest writings appeared 
in the pages of this Review, I will ven- 
ture—not, of course, to examine his 
arguments, but to note the character- 
istic position which they implied. Hux- 
ley remarks somewhere that he had 
learnt to be a judge of the art of con- 
troversy; to appreciate the skill dis- 
played in the contest abstractedly from 
the merit of the positions defended. 
That may seem to imply a delight in 
battle for its own sake. The athlete 
rejoices in putting forth his power; and 
I cannot see my way to deny that Hux- 
ley was pugnacious. In fact, I cordial- 
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ly admire and envy a quality which in- 
dicates both courage and the spirit of 
fairplay. Huxley himself, indeed, was 
given to make frequent disavowals; his 
fights—they were many, he admits— 
were forced upon him, except in two 
(or “by’r lady,” one is tempted to in- 
terject, some “threescore”’) instances. 
What is the “forcing” in question—who 
really began the fight—is a difficult 
question to answer in most quarrels. 
If a man has hazel eyes, according to 
high authority, another man who 
cracks nuts is obviously taking the ag- 
gressive. Huxley, while warning a 
younger man against quarrels, antici- 
pates the obvious tu quoque, and ex- 
plains that in his own case warfare 
had been a simple duty. The position 
is explained in one of his prefaces. He 
never, he declares, “went out of his 
way” to attack the Bible. The domi- 
nant ecclesiasticism thrust the book in 
his way, and marked “No thorough- 
fare” where he claimed an indefeasi- 
ble right of passage. He therefore 
brushed the barrier aside, and ex- 
pressed his contempt for it with a 
slight excess of vivacity. Other men— 
his leader Darwin, for example—were 
content quietly to disregard the warn- 
ing; to leave the destruction to be done 
by the professional critics, or perhaps 
by the authorities themselves, who 
would presently explain that “No thor- 
oughfare” really means “Please walk 
in.” Huxley was not a man to suffer 
fools gladly, or to lay down a principle 
without admitting and emphasizing its 
unpopular consequences. That might 
possibly show a want of prudence; but 
the alternative course may be imputed, 
with at least equal plausibility, to want 
of sincerity. Once, as Huxley admits, 
he showed “needless savagery” in his 
early youth, and no doubt could use 
pretty strong language. His adversa- 
ries had set the example. The special 
constable in Leech’s drawing says to 
the rough: “If I kill you, it is all right; 
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but if you kill me, by Jove, it’s mur- 
der.” If I call you a child of the devil, 
and sentence you to hell fire, says the 
orthodox, it shows my holy zeal. If 
you call me a bigot or a fool, it is flat 
blasphemy. Huxley might plead that 
he was not bound to use the gloves 
when his opponent struck with naked 
fists. No one has a right to object to 
plain speaking; and the cases in which 
Huxley’s plain speaking is edged with 
scorn are always cases in which he is 
charging his antagonists (as I, at least, 
think on very strong grounds) with 
want of candor. Refusal to withdraw 
a disproved personal allegation, or an 
attempt to evade the issue under a 
cloud of irrelevant verbiage, roused his 
rightful indignation. “Thou shalt not 
multiply words in speaking,” was, he 
observes, an old Egyptian command- 
ment, specially congenial to him, and 
most provokingly neglected by a con- 
spicuous antagonist. A plain speaker 
may be pardoned for resenting at- 
tempts to evade plain issues under 
clouds of verbiage. The pugnacity re- 
mained to the end. A challenge to a 
controversy acted as a tonic, and “set 
his liver right at once.”” But he cannot 
fairly be accused of a wanton love of 
battle. Forced by health and circum- 
stances to refrain from scientific re- 
search, Huxley had taken up with all 
available energy the old problems of 
religious belief. He read the latest au- 
thorities upon Biblical criticism with 
singular freshness of interest and keen- 
ness of judgment. He could not, of 
course, become an expert in such mat- 
ters, or qualified to take an authorita- 
tive part in the controversies of special- 
ists. But he was fully competent to 
insist upon one essential point, and 
even bound to speak, if it be a duty to 
propagate what one believes to be a 
truth of vast importance. His articles 
converge upon a_ principle which, if 
fairly appreciated, explains and justi- 
fies his method. In the long war be- 














tween .faith.and.seience, one favorite 
eirenicon has been a-proposed division 
of provinces. Reason and authority 
may each be supreme in his own sphere. 
Huxley argues that this separation is 
radically untenable. An historical re- 
ligion must rest upon evidence of fact; 
and the validity of evidence of fact is 
essentially a scientific problem. When 
Protestants appealed from the Church 
to the Bible, they pledged themselves 
unconsciously to defending the Bible in 
the court of reason, and the old evi- 
dence writers frankly accepted the po- 
sition. They tried to prove fact by evi- 
dence. Whether Noah’s flood did or 
did not really happen is a question 
both for the geologist and for the his- 
torian. One relies upon what is called 
, “direct,” and the other upon “circum- 
stantial” evidence, but the canons of 
proof are identical, and the fact to be 
established is the same. If it cannot 
be established, the inferences, whether 
religious or scientific, must go with it. 
Some readers complained that Huxley 
was slaying the slain, and that it was 
as needless to disprove the legend ot 
Noah as the story of Jack the Giant- 
Killer. The complaint was an inci- 
dental and perhaps not unnatural re- 
sult of his method. His strategical in- 
stinct led him to seize the weakest 
point in the line of defence. He had 
occupied the key of the position; and 
though a guerilla war may still be car- 
ried on by people who don’t know 
when they are beaten, their final de- 
feat can be only a question of time. 
But that was just the point which 
hasty readers might fail to perceive. 
The disproof of the flood implied, as he 
held, the disintegration of the whole 
foundations of orthodox belief in the 
Hebrew legends. The argument about 
the Gadarene swine, as he admitted, 
seemed to some people to be superfiu- 
ous—though one gallant antagonist 
still held to the truth of the legend. 
When, indeed, it branched out into the 
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further question whether, if the mir- 
acle had taken place, it would have in- 
volved a disregard of the owner’s legal 
rights, he apologized for his pugnacity 
by the incidental bearing of his argu- 
ment upon Mr. Gladstone’s authority. 
But, as he fully explained, especially in 
his prefaces to the collected essays, the 
force of the argument is in the neces- 
sary implication. Accept the story, 
and you must admit the whole system 
of demonology, which is flatly contra- 
dicted by all scientific evidence. Admit 
its absurdity, and you destroy the au- 
thority of the witnesses to the cardinal 
points of the miraculous story—the su- 
pernatural birth and the resurrection 
upon which the Christian dogmatic 
system is founded. The witnesses may 
record honestly the beliefs of their 
time, but they do not tell us upon what 
evidence those beliefs rested; and their 
whole intellectual attitude prepared 
them to accept statements which now 
seem monstrous. The early Christians 
were still Jews, in theology as well as 
in demonology. It tickled his sense of 
humor to call in Newman as an ally. 
There is no better evidence, as New- 
man had urged, for the early than for 
the later miracles—that is to say, none 
worth mentioning. Newman’s doc- 
trine of development admits equally 
that the Christian dogma was not 
taught by the primitive Christians; and 
the conclusion naturally follows that 
the development was perfectly intelligi- 
ble, and requires no supernatural inter- 
ference. When the admission of scien- 
tific canons of evidence has compelled 
the abandonment of certain positions, 
the application of the same canons ex- 
cludes the whole supernatural element 
of belief. Huxley, in short, presses a 
dilemma. You rely upon evidence. Re- 
jecting altogether the a priori argu- 
ment against miracles, he admits that 
sufficient evidence might prove any 
facts whatever, however strange. But 
all evidence must be tested by appro- 
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priate canons of proof. If the proof in- 
volves the acceptance of an obsolete de- 
monology, you must not accept it for 
theological and reject it for medical 
purposes. Frankly to accept the super- 
stition implied in the Gadarene story 
is the only position logically compara- 
ble with orthodoxy, but it involves a 
declaration of war against science in 
general, Reject the superstition, and 
you have then destroyed the value of 
the evidence upon which you profess to 
rely. Men, whose ability is as unques- 
tionable as their sincerity, have of 
course implicitly denied the force of 
this challenge. Theologians have as- 
similated evolution, even in the Dar- 
winian form, and accepted the results 
of a criticism once supposed to be de- 
structive without admitting the de- 
structiveness. The final result remains 
to be seen, and I will only suggest that 
Huxley’s challenge requires a plain an- 
swer. To accept the criteria of histori- 
eal inquiry essentially implied in your 
methods is to abandon the results of the 
To make the narrative 
not 


old methods. 
thoroughly historical, must you 
in consistency get rid of the su- 
pernatural? If you admit’ that 
the evidence is second-hand, or 
given by credulous, superstitious and 
uncritical writers, and is therefore 
worthless for scientific, can it be suffi- 
cient for religious purposes? 

I merely wish to emphasize Huxley’s 
position. He was not simply attack- 
ing mere outworks—excrescences which 
might be removed without damage to 
the structure; but arguing that to aban- 


don them was to admit the in- 
validity of the whole system of 
orthodoxy. He was surely’ not 
trespassing beyond his province. The 


truth of religious belief cannot be a 
question reserved for critical experts. 
If a man of science, or even of simple 
common-sense, is required to believe, he 
is entitled to inquire into the method 
by which the belief is supported. The 
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evidence adduced must be such as on 
the face of it to satisfy the general cri- 
terions of proof. Huxley’s argument 
is that the testimony is by its nature 
not admissible for its purpose, and that 
to accept it would imply the abandon- 
ment of the most established scientific 
doctrines. He was, therefore, quite 
justified in asserting that he had not 
gone out of his way. A man of science 
may, of course, be content to write 
about electricity, and leave Biblical 
criticism to others. But, in the first 
place, Huxley’s scientific researches 
were on the very border where science 
and theology meet, and led directly to 
some fundamental problems. And, in 
the second place, he had been profound- 
ly interested in the practical applica- 
tions which affect a man of deep affec- 
tions and compelled both by character 
circumstances to take life in dead- 
ly earnest. He had to pass through a 
sharp struggle and, as a brave man 
should, resolved to come to a clear un- 
derstanding with himself as to the 
aims and conduct of life. A very re- 
markable letter to Charles Kingsley 
exactly illustrates the point. It shows, 
as his son remarks, the genuine man 
more clearly perhaps than any of his 
writings. Huxley and his wife had 
suffered under the almost crushing ca- 
lamity of the sudden death of their 
first child, who had lived just long 
enough to become the apple of his fa- 
ther’s eye. Kingsley, one of the most 
generous of men, though not one of the 
sharpest dialecticians, had written a 
cordial letter of sympathy and taken 
occasion to set forth some of the be- 
liefs in which he would himself have 
found consolation. Huxley replies at 
length, with a frankness creditable to 
both. He has no @ priori objection to 
the belief in immortality, except that 
it is totally without evidence. The 
further assertion that an unproved and 
unprovable doctrine is nécessary to 
morality is altogether repugnant to 
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him. The “most sacred act of a man’s 
life” is the assertion of a belief in 
truth. Men may call him what other 
hard names they please, but they shall 
not call him “liar.” The blow which 
bad stirred all his convictions to their 
foundation had not shaken that belief. 
“If wife and child and name and fame 
were all lost to me one after the other, 
still I would not lie.” He speaks, as 
he says, more openly and distinctly 
than he ever has to any human being ex- 
cept his wife. He has been standing by 
the coffin of his little son, and his force 
and solemnity show how deeply he is 
moved. The clearness and moral fire 
unite, as Mr. L. Huxley says, “in a 
veritable passion for truth.” The sum- 
mary of his position reveals the secret 
of his life and character. He had 
learnt, he says, from “Sartor Re- 
sartus” that “a deep sense of re- 
ligion was compatible with the en- 
tire absence of theology.” Sci- 
ence had given him a resting-place in- 
dependent of authority; and finally 
love had “opened up to him a view of 
the sanctity of human nature, and im- 
pressed him with a deep sense of re- 
eponsibility.”” Any one who has passed 
through a similar trial can read one se- 
eret. “Consolation” offered by well- 
meaning friends deserves the gratitude 
which Huxley expresses to Kingsley. 
Yet the suggested comfort becomes an 
unintentional but a most bitter mock- 
ery if it be not solid as well as sincere. 
Proof that your sorrow is founded in 
error might be infinitely welcome. But 
in proportion to the satisfaction which 
would be given by a real proof is the 
pang of recognizing that it is a baseless 
assertion. It really declares, not that 
the belief is true, but that, if true, it 
would be pleasant. You are invited 
not to face your trouble, but to seek 
refuge in dreams. When such beliefs 
are defended, not in some cruel crisis, 
but as an encouragement in the great 
battle of life, they encourage systemat- 
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ic self-deception; and, when laid down 
as the ultimate ground of morality, 
they become not only empty but direct- 
ly corrupting. Huxley’s hatred of 
shams meant the refusal of a brave 
man to shut his eyes, and scorn 
for those who deliberately pro- 
vided convenient bandages for 
the purpose. His strongest conviction, 
as he says in the autobiography, was 
that the one road to the alleviation of 
human suffering was veracity of 
thought and action, and “the resolute 
facing of the world as it is when the 
garment of make-believe by which 
pious hands have hidden its uglier fea- 
tures is stripped off.” 

The religion reached from such a 
starting-point is of course not such as 
appears to most people to be a religion 
at all. Yet it is a system of belief 
which has been enough for the greatest 
minds. “The only religion which ap- 
peals to me,” he writes to Romanes, 
“is prophetic Judaism. Add to it some- 
thing from the best Stoics and some- 
thing from Spinoza and something 
from Goethe, and there is a religion 
for men.” The Stoics, as he says else- 
where, “had cast off all illusions” and 
found in the progress towards virtue 
a sufficient end of existence. He val- 
ued even the orthodox dogma for the 
same reason. He was for Butler 
against the deists. Theologians had 
recognized realities—though in strange 
forms. Predestination, original sin, the 
“primacy of Satan in this world,” were 
a good deal nearer the truth than the 
comfortable optimism which culmi- 
nates in Pope’s lines “‘Whatever is, is 
right.” Adherence to fact is the base 
of his philosophy. Agnosticism, accord- 
ing to him, means simply that you are 
not to accept as an established fact 
anything not fairly proved. It led to 
conclusions which appeared paradoxi- 
cal to some readers. He used, as hesays, 
“materialistic terminology,” and repu- 
diated materialistic philosophy. Physiol- 
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ogy proves that, in fact, the brain is a 
mechanism and the organized body an 
automaton. Psychology shows equally 
that every phenomenon must, as a fact, 
be an affection of the mind. You must 
neither pervert nor go beyond fact. 
Materialism and Spiritualism are “op- 
posite poles of the same absurdity”— 
the absurdity of assuming that we 
know anything about either spirit or 
matter. The apparent contradiction is 
the result of trying to transcend the 
necessary limits of thought. The strik- 
ing essay upon “Evolution and Ethics” 
brings out another contrast. Evolu- 
tion, he maintains, “accounts for mo- 
rality,” but the principle of evolution is 
not the “ethical principle.” The ethical 
progress “of society depends not on im- 
itating the cosmic process, still less in 
running away from it, but in combat- 
ing it.” The microcosm will have a 
long fight against the macrocosm, and 
“may count upon a tenacious and pow- 
erful enemy as long as_ the world 
lasts.” These are the facts, and, while 
giving hope for the future, he orders us 
not to indulge in any millennial antici- 
pations. We see why he appreciates 
the truth implied in the “primacy of 
the Devil.” 

I cannot inquire, of course, into the 
validity or consistency of these doc- 
trines. But they illustrate the conclud- 
ing formula of Huxley’s creed. Love, 
he says, has explained to him the 
meaning of “sanctity” and “responsi- 
bility.” The phrase perhaps might sug- 
gest a vein of thought not very congen- 
ial to Huxley’s turn of mind. He was 
fully alive to certain misapplications of 
his text. “The world,” he observes to 
Tyndall, “is neither wise nor just, but 
it makes up for all its folly and injus- 
tice by being damnably sentimental.” 
The truer Tyndall’s portrait of the 
world, therefore, the louder will be the 
outery. Nobody could be more heartily 
opposed to “sentimentalism.” If I had 
space, I might illustrate the obvious re- 
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mark by the admirable common-sense 
of his remarks upon political, educa- 


tional and social questions. He is far 
too sensible of the gravity of the exist- 
ing evils not to part company with the 
enthusiasts who believe in hasty pana- 
ceas and manufacture them out of fine 
phrases. To convert an amiable senti- 
ment into a maxim of universal valid- 
ity, to override facts and refuse to lis- 
ten to experience, to “drive fast,” like 
his Irish carman, without asking where 
you are going, was, of course, contrary 
to all his convictions. But the deep 
and generous interest in all well-direct- 
ed efforts at alleviation is equally con- 
spicuous. He was not an indiscrimi- 
nate philanthropist; he hated a rogue 
and did not love a fool; and he held 
that both genera were pretty numer- 
ous. But he was a most heartily loyal 
citizen; doing manfully the duties which 
came in his way and declining no fair 
demand upon his co-operation. And 
the secret is given in the phrase about 
love. His son has given, for obvious 
and sufficient reasons, little direct ac- 
count of Huxley’s domestic life, and 
the allusions to his private happiness 
suggest more than could find overt ex- 
pression. Yet the book cannot be read 
without a pervading impression of the 
life which lay behind his manifold sci- 
entific and official activities. Like 
Wordsworth’s “happy warrior,” he was 
one who, though endued with a “fac- 
ulty for storm and turbulence,” 


Was yet a soul whose master-bias leans 
To homefelt pleasures and to gentler 
scenes. 


It was not merely that he was sur- 
rounded by a sympathy which strength- 
ened him in his work and soothed the 
irritations of inteliectual warfare; but 
that such a home makes life beautiful, 
gives a meaning to vague maxims of 
conduct, and deepens the sense of “re- 
sponsibility.” The happy warrior is 

















“‘more*brave-for this, that he-has mach 
to love.” The intensely affectionate in- 
terest, combined with a high sense of 
duty, spreads beyond the little circle 
in which it is primarily manifested. 
That Huxley had his sorrows, felt with 
unusual keenness, is incidentally re- 
vealed; but we can see more clearly 
than it would be right to express open- 
ly, even were expression possible, what 
was the source of happiness and con- 
tinued vigor which threw brightness 
over his career. I have been in com- 
pany with eminent men whose brilliant 
talk, revealing wide knowledge and 
great powers of mind, has charmed 
their hearers and justified cordial ad- 
‘miration. The special characteristic of 
the evenings spent at Huxley’s was 
that such admiration was almost lost 
in the pleasure of belonging for the 
hour to a circle made perfectly harmo- 
nious by the most unobtrusive but ob- 
vious affection which bound its mem- 
bers to the central figure. His home was 
a focus of the best affections not less 
than of intellectual light. 

One result is more open to observa- 
tion. Men of science have their weak- 
nesses and temptations. They are not 
always more free than their literary 
brethren from petty jealousies and un- 
worthy lust for notoriety. Huxley's 
life shows an admirable superiority to 
such weaknesses. His battles, numer- 
ous as they were, never led to the pet- 
ty squabbles which disfigure some sci- 
entific lives. Nobody was ever a more 
loyal friend. It is pleasant to read of 
the group which gathered round Dar- 
win, himself the most attractive of bu- 
man beings. Huxley seems to have re- 
tained every friend whom he ever 
made; and one understands their mu- 
tual regard. His life proves what was 
already illustrated by Darwin’s, how 
honorable and dignified may be a ca- 
reer honestly devoted to the propaga- 
tion of truth, little as it brings in the 
The Nineteenth Century. 
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away of-external:rewards. The quaintly 
named X club, which for twenty years 
lost none of its members, consisted of 
Huxley himself, George Busk, Sir E. 
Frankland, T. A. Hirst, Sir Joseph 
Hooker, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer, W. Spottiswoode and 
John Tyndall. It is enough to mention 
the names of men with such high and 
varied acquirements, to suggest a 
pleasant reflection. There is, I fancy, 
no period of our history at which an 
equally accomplished group of scien- 
tific luminaries could have been brought 
together or preserved such friendly re- 
lations. Huxley had the best of com- 
rades, and well deserved to have them. 
He would speak of the pleasure given 
in his early controversies, by the con- 
sciousness that he was serving under 
so well-loved a leader as Darwin. 
Between all the members of his soci- 
ety there seems to have been the cor- 
dial comradeship of loyal fellow-sol- 
diers in some great enterprise. There 
is a kind of short history, as I fancy, 
given in the portraits in these volumes. 
He had been, as his mother assured 
him, a very pretty child; and the as- 
surance convinced him that this was 
one of the facts which are strongly in 
need of sufficient evidence. The earli- 
est portraits, in fact, do not suggest 
good looks; though they show a quaint, 
humorous face with a mouth clearly 
suggestive of the bulldog. But he im- 
proves as he grows older; and in the 
final portrait we have the expression 
remembered by all who saw him; 
where the old combativeness is repre- 
sented by the straightforward glance 
of the time-worn warrior, but softened 
by a pathetic glow of the tender and 
affectionate nature which blends so 
happily with the sterner expression, 
and shows the truly lovable emerging 
from, and naturally blending with, the 
masculine nature. 
Leslic Stephen. 
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AN ENGLISHWOMAN’S LOVE-LETTERS. 


LETTER VIII. 


Now why, I want to know, Beloved, 
was I so specially “good” to you in my 
last? I have been quite as good to you 
fifty times before—if such a thing can 
be from me to you. Or do you mean 
good for you? Then, dear, I must be 
sorry that the thing stands out so much 
as an exception. 

Oh, dearest Beloved, for a little I 
think I must not love you so much, or 
must not let you see it. 

When does your mother return, and 
when am I to see her? I long to so 
much. Has she still not written to you 
about our news? 

I woke last night to the sound of a 
great flock of sheep going past. I sup- 
pose they were going by forced 
marches to the fair over at Hylesbury. 
It was in the small hours; and a few 
of them lifted up their voices and com- 
plained of this robbery of night and 
sleep in the night. They were so tired, 
so tired, they said; and so did the muf- 
fawully patter of their poor feet. The 
lambs said most; and the sheep agreed 
with a husky croak. 

I said a prayer for them and went to 
sleep again as the sound of the lambs 
died away; but somehow they stick in 
my heart, those sad sheep driven along 
through the night. It was in its de- 
gree like the woman hurrying along 
who said, “My God, my God!” that sum- 
mer Sunday morning. These notes from 
lives that appear and disappear remain 
endlessly; and I do not think our hearts 
can have been made so sensitive to suf- 
fering we can do nothing to relieve, 
without some good reason. So I tell 
you this, as I would any sorrow of my 
own, because it has become a part of 
me, and is underlying all that I think 
to-day. 





I am to expect you the day after to- 
morrow, but “not for certain’? Thus 
you give and you take away, equally 
blessed in either case. All the same, I 
shall certainly expect you, and be dis- 
appointed if on Thursday at about this 
hour your way be not my way. 

“How shall I my true love know” if 
he does not come often enough to see, 
me? Sunshine be on you all possible 
hours till we meet again. 


LETTER IX. 


Beloved:—Is the morning looking at 
you as it is looking at me? A little to 
the right of the sun there lies a small 
cloud, filmy and faint, but enough to 
cast a shadow somewhere. From this 
window, high up over the view, I can- 
not see where the shadow of it falls— 
further than my eye can reach; per- 
haps just now over you, since you lie 
further west. But 1 cannot be sure. 
We cannot be about the near 
things in this world; only about what 
is far off and fixed. 

You and I looking up see the same 
sun, if there are no clouds over us; but 
we may not be looking at the same 
clouds even when both our hearts are 
in shadow. That is so, even when 
hearts are as close together as yours 
and mine; they respond to the same 
light; but each one has its own roof of 
shadow, wearing its rue with a world 
of difference. 

Why is it? Why can no two of us have 
sorrows quite in common? What can 
be nearer together than our wills to be 
one? In joy we are; and yet, though 
I reach and reach, and sadden if you 
are sad, I cannot make your sorrow 
my own. 

I suppose sorrow is of the earth 
earthy; and all that is of earth makes 
division. Every joy that belongs to the 
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body casts shadows somewhere. I 
wonder if there can enter into us a 
joy that has no shadow anywhere? The 
joy of having you has behind it the 
shadow of parting; is there any way 
of loving that would make parting no 


sorrow at all? To me, now, the idea 
seems treason! I cling to my sorrow 
that you are not here; I send up my 
cloud, as it were, to catch the sun’s 
brightness; it is a kite that I pull with 
my heart-strings. 

To the sun of love the clouds that 
cover absence must look like white 
flowers in the green fields of earth, or 
like doves hovering; and he reaches 
down and strokes them with his warm 
beams, making all their feathers like 
gold. 

Some clouds let the gold come 
through; mine, now.—That cloud I saw 
away to the right is coming this way 
towards me. I can see the shadow of 
it now, moving along a far-off strip of 
road; and I wonder if it is your cloud, 
with you under it coming to see me 
again! 

When you.come, why am I any hap- 
pier than when I know you are com- 
ing? It is the same thing in love. I 
have you now all in my mind’s eye; I 
have you by heart; have I my arms a 
bit more round you then than now? 

How it puzzles me that, when love is 
perfect, there should be disappearances 
and reappearances; and faces now and 
then showing a change!—You, actually, 
the last time you came, looked a day 
older than the day before! What was 
it? Had old age blown you a kiss, or 
given you a wrinkle in the art of dy- 
ing? Or had you turned over some 
new leaf, and found it withered on the 
other side? 

I could not see how it was; I heard 
you coming—it was spring! The door 
-opened;—oh, it was autumnal! One 
day had fallen away like a leaf out of 
my forest, and I had not been there to 
see it go! 
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At what hour of the twenty-four does 
a day shed itself out of our lives? Not, 
I think, on the stroke of the clock, at 
midnight, or at cock-crow. Some peo- 
ple, perhaps, would say—with the first 
sleep; and that the “beauty-sleep” is 
the new day putting out its green wings. 
I think it must be not till something 
happens to make the new day a strong- 
er impression than the last. So it 
would please me to think that your 
yesterday dropped off as you opened 
the door; and that, had I peeped and 
seen you coming up the stairs, I 
should have seen you looking a day 
younger. 

That means that you age at the sight 
of me! I think you do. I, I feel a hun- 
dred on the road to immortality, di- 
rectly your face dawns on me. 

There’s a foot gone over my grave! 
The angel of the resurrection with his 
mouth pursed fast to his trumpet!— 
Nothing else than the gallop-a-gallop 
of your horse:—it sounds like a kettle 
boiling over! 

So this goes into hiding; listens to us 
all the while we talk; and comes out af- 
terwards with all its blushes stale, te 
be rouged up again and sent off the 
moment your back is turned. No, bet- 
ter!—to be slipped into your pocket and 
carried home to yourself by yourself. 
How, when you get to your destination 
and find it, you will curse yourself that 
you were not a speedier postman! 


LETTER X. 


Dearest:—Did you find your letter? 
The quicker I post, the quicker I need 
to sit down and write again. The 
grass under love’s feet never stops 
growing; I must make hay of it while 
the sun shines. 


You say my metaphors make you 


giddy.—My dear, you, without a meta- 
phor in your composition, do that to 
me! So it is not for you to complain; 
your curses simply fly back to roost. 
Where do you pigeon-hole them? In 
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a pie? (I mean to write now until I 
have made you as giddy as a dancing 
dervish!) Your letters are much more 
like blackbirds; and I have a pie of 
them here, twenty-four at least; and 
when I open it they sing “Chewee, 
chewee, chewee!” in the most scared 
way! 

Your last but three said most solemn- 
ly, just as if you meant it, “I hope 
you don’t keep these miserables! 
Though I fill up my hollow hours with 
them, there is no reason why they 
should fill up yours.” You added that 
I was better occupied—and here I am 
“better even you bid 
me.” 

But one can jump best from a spring- 
board; and how could I jump as far as 
your arms by letter, if I had not yours 
to jump from? 

So you see they are kept, and my dis- 
obedience of you has begun; and I find 
disobedience wonderfully sweet. But 
then, you gave me a law which you 
knew I should disobey:—that is the 
way the world began. It is not for 
nothing that I am a daughter of 
Eve. 

And here is our world in our hands, 
yours and mine, now in the making. 
Which day are the evening and the 
morning now? I think it must be the 
birds’—but already, with the wings, dis- 
obedience has been reached! Make 
much of it! the day will come when I 
shall wish to obey. There mo- 
ments when I feel a wish taking hold 
of me stronger than I can understand, 
that you should command me beyond 
myself—to things I have not strength 
or courage for of my own accord. How 
close, dearest, when that day comes, 
my heart will feel itself to yours! It 
feels close now; but it is to your feet 
[ am nearest, as yet. Lift me! There, 
there, Beloved, I kiss you with all my 
will. Oh, dear heart, forgive me for 
being no more than I am: your free- 
hold to all eternity! 


occupied” as 


are 
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LETTER XI. 


Oh, Dearest:—I have danced and I 
have danced till I am tired! I am 
dropping with sleep, but I must just 
touch you and say good-night. This 
was our great day of publishing, dear- 
est, ours; all the world knows it; and 
all admire your choice! I was deter- 
mined they should! I have been col- 
lecting scalps for you to hang at your 
girdle. All thought me beautiful; peo- 
ple who never did so before. I wanted 
to say to them, “Am I not beantiful? I 
am, am I not?” =<And it was not for 
myself I was asking this praise. Be- 
loved, I was wearing the magic rose— 
what you gave me when we parted; 
you saying, alas, that you were not to 
be there. But you were! Its leaves 
have not dropped nor the scent of it 
faded. I kiss you out of the heart of 
it. Good-night; me in my 
first dream! 


come to 


LETTER XII. 


Dearest:—It has been such a funny 
day from post-time onwards;—congrat- 
ulations on the great event are begin- 
ning to arrive in envelopes and on 
wheels. Some are very kind and dear; 
and some are not so—only the ordi- 
nary seemliness of polite sniffie-snaffle. 
Just after you had gone yesterday, 
Mrs. called and was told the news. 
Of course she knew of you; but didn’t 
think she had ever seen you. “Prob- 
ably he passed you at the gates,” I 
said. “What?” she went off with a 
view-halloo; “that well-dressed sort of 
young fellow in gray, and a moustache 
und knowing how to ride? Met us in 
Well, my dear, I do congratu- 





the lane. 
late you!” 
And whether it was by the gray suit, 
or the moustache, or the knowing how 
to ride that her congratulations were so 
emphatically secured, I know not! 
Others are yet more quaint, and more 
to my liking. Nan-nan is Nan-nan; I 























No 
tears or sentiment came from her to 
prevent me laughing; she brisked like 
an old war-horse at the first word of 
it, and blessed God that it had come 
betimes, that she might be a nurse 


cannot let you off what she said! 


again in her old age! She is a true 
“Mrs. Berry,” and is ready to make 
room for you in my affections for the 
sake of far-off divine events, which 
promise renewed youth to her old 
bones. 

Roberts, when he brought me my 
pony this morning, touched his hat 
quick twice over to show that the news 
brimmed in his body; and a very nice 
cordial way of showing, I thought it! 
He was quite ready to talk when I let 
him go; and he gave me plenty of good 
fun. He used to know you when he 
was in service at the H——s, and 
speaks of you as being then “a gallous 
young hound,” whatever that may 
mean. I imagine “gallous” to be a rus- 
tic Lewis Carroll compound, made up 
in equal parts of callousness and gal- 
lantry, which most boys are at some 
stage of their existence. 

What tales will you be getting of me 
out of Nan-nan, some day behind my 
back, I wonder? There is one I shall 
forbid her to reveal; it shall be part of 
my marriage-portion to show you early 
that you have got a wife with a tem- 
per! 

Here is a whole Jetter that must end 
now—and the great Word never men- 
tioned! It is good for you to be put 
upon maigre fare for once. I hold my 
pen back with both hands; it wants so 
much to give you the forbidden treat. 
Oh, the serpent in the garden! See 
where it has underlined its meaning. 
Frailty, thy name is a J pen! 

Adieu, adieu, remember me. 


LETTER XIII. 


The letters? No, Beloved, I could 
not! Not yet. There you have caught 
me where I own I am still shy of you. 
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A long time hence, when we are a 
safely wedded pair, you shall turn them 
over. It may be a short time; but I 
will keep them, however long. Indeed 
I must ever keep them; they talk to me 
of the dawn of my existence—the early 
light before our sun rose, when my 
love of you was growing and had not 
yet reached its full. 

If I disappoint you I will try to make 
up for it with something I wrote long 
before I ever saw you. To-day I was 
turning over old things my mother had 
treasured for me of my childhood—of 
days spent with her; things of laughter 
as well as of tears; such a dear selec- 
tion, so quaint and sweet, with moods 
of her as I dimly remember her to have 
been. And among them was this ab- 
surdity written,and I suppose, placed in 
the mouth of mystocking the Christmas 
I stayed with her in France. 
ber the time as a great treat, but noth- 
ing of this. “Nilgoes” is “Nicholas,” 
you must understand! How 
have laughed over me asleep when he 
read this! 


1 remem- 


he must 


“Cher pére Nilgoes. S’il vous plait 
voulez vous me donné plus de jeux que 
des oranges des pommes et des pom- 
bons pare que nous allons faire l'arbre 
de noel cette anné et les jeaux ferait 
mieux pour l’arbre de Noel. Il ne faut 
pas dire 4 petite mere s’il vous plait 
parce que je ne veut pas quelle sache 
sil vous voulez venir ce soir du ceil 
pour que vous pourvez me donner ce que 
je vous demande Dites bon jour 4 la 
St. Viearge est a l’enfant Jeuses et 2 
Ste Joseph. Adieu cher St. Nilgoes.” 


I haven't altered the spelling, I love it 
too well, prophetic of a fault I still 
carry about me. How strange that 
little bit of invocation to the dear folk 
above sounds to me now! My mother 
must have been teaching me things af- 
ter her own persuasion; most natural- 
ly, poor dear one—though that, too, has 
gone like water off my mind. It was 
one of the troubles between her and 
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my father; the compact that I was to 
be brought up a Catholic was dissolved 
after they separated; and I am sorry, 
thinking it unjust to her; yet glad, con- 
tent with being what I am. 

I must have been less than five when 
I penned this; I was always a letter- 
writer, it seems. 

It is a reproach now from many that 
I have ceased to be; and to them I fear 
it is true. That I have not truly ceased, 
i “witness under my hand these. pres- 
ents”—or whatever may be the proper 
legal terms for an affidavit. 

What were you like, Beloved, as a 
very small child? Shovld I have loved 
you from the beginning had we toddled 
to the rencounter; and would my love 
have passed safely through the “gal- 
lous young hound” period; and could I 
love you more now in any case, had I 
all your days treasured up in my heart, 
instead of less than a year of them? 

How strangely much. have seven 
miles kept our fates apart! It seems 
uncharacteristic of this small world— 
where meetings come about so far 
above the dreams of average—to have 
played us such a prank. 


This must do for this once, Beloved; | 


for behold me busy to-day; with 
what, I shall not tell you. I would like 
to put you to a test, as ladies did their 
khights of old, and hardly ever do now 
—fearing, I suppose, lest the species 
should altogether fail them at the 
pinch. I would like to see if you could 
come here and sit with me from begin- 
ning to end, with your eyes shut; never 
once opening them. I am not saying 
whether I think curiosity, or affection 
would make the attempt too difficult. 
But if you were sure you could, you 
might come here to-morrow—a day 
otherwise interdicted. Only know, 
having come, that if you open those 
dear cupboards of vision and set eyes 
on things not yet intended to be looked 
at, there will be confusion of tongues 


in this: Tower we are building whose. 
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top is to reach heaven. Will you come? 


I don’t say “come;’ I only want to 
know—will you? 

To-day my love flies low over the 
earth like a swallow before rain, and 
touching the tops of the flowers has 
culled you these. Kiss them until they 
open; they are full of my thoughts, as 
the world, to me, is full of you. 

LETTER XIV. 

Own Dearest:—Come I did not think 
that you would, or mean that you 
should seriously; for, is it not a poor 
way of love to make the object of it 
cut an absurd or partly absurd figure? 
I wrote only as a woman having a se- 
cret on the tip of her tongue and the 
tips of her fingers, and full of a long- 
ing to say it, and send it. 

Here it is at last; love me for it, I 
have worked so hard to get it done! 
And you do not know why and what 
for? Beloved, it—this—is the anniver- 
sary of the day we first met; and you 
have forgotten it already or never re- 
membered it;—and yet have been clam- 
oring for “the letters”! 

On the first anniversary of our mar- 
riage, if you remember it, you shall have 
those same letters; and not otherwise. 
So there they lie safe till doomsday! 

The M.A. has been very gracious and 
dear after her outbreak of yesterday; 
her repentances, after I have hurt her 
feelings, are so gentle and sweet, they 
always fill me with compunction. Find- 
ing that I would go on with the thing 
I was doing, she volunteered to come 
and read to me; a requiem over the 
bone of contention which we had 
gnawed between us. Was not that 
pretty and charitable? She read Ten- 
nyson’s Life for a solid hour, and con- 
tinued it to-day. Isn’t it funny that 
she should take up such a book?—she 
who “can’t abide” Tennyson or Brown- 
ing or Shakespeare; only likes Byron, I 
suppose because it was the right and 
fashionable liking when she was young. 

















Yet she is plodding through the Life re- 
ligiously—only skipping the verses. 

I have come across two little speci- 
mens of “Death and the child” in it. 
: His son, Lionel, was carried out in a 

blanket one night in the great comet 
year, and waking up under the stars 
asked, “Am I dead?” Number two is 
of a little girl at Wellington’s funeral 
who saw his charger carrying his boots, 
and asked, “Shall I be like that after I 
die?” 

A queer old lady came to lunch yes- 
terday, a great traveller, though lame 
on two crutches. We carefully hid all 
guide-books and maps, and held our 
peace about next month, lest she 
should insist on coming too; though I 
think Nineveh was the place she was 
most anxious to go to, if the M.A. 
would consent to accompany her! 

Good-bye, dearest of one-year-old ac- 
quaintances! you, too, send your bless- 
ing on the anniversary, now that my 
better memory has reminded you of it! 
All that follow we will bless in com- 
pany. I trust you are one-half as hap- 
py as I am, my own, my own. 





LETTER XV. 


You told me, dearest, that I should 
find your mother formidable. It is 
true; I did. She is a person very much 
in the grand pagan style; I admire it, 
but I cannot flow in that sort of com- 
pany, and I think she meant to crush 
me. You were very wise to leave her 
to come alone. 

I like her; I mean I believe that 
under that terribleness she has a heart 
of gold, which once opened would nev- 
er shut; but she has not opened it to 
me. I believe she could have a great 
charity, that no evil-doing would dis- 
may her; “staunch” sums her up. But 
I have done nothing wrong enough yet 
to bring me into her good graces. Lov- 
ing her son, even, though, I fear, a 
great offence, has done me no good 
turn. 
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Perhaps that is her inconsistency; 
women are sure to be inconsistent 
somewhere; it is their birthright. 

I began to study her at once, to find 
you; it did not take long. How I could 
love her if she would let me! 

You know her far, far better than I, 
and want no advice; otherwise I would 
say—never praise me to her; quote my 
follies rather. To give ground for her 
distaste to revel in will not deepen me 
in her bad books so much as attempts 
to warp her judgment. 

I need not go through it all; she will 
have told you all that is to the purpose 
about our meeting. She bristled in, a 
brave old fighting figure, announcing 
compulsion in every line, but with all 
her colors flying. She waited for the 
door to close, then said, “My son has 
bidden me come, I suppose it is my 
duty; he is his own master now.” 

We only shook hands. Our talk was 
very little of you. I showed her all the 
horses, the dogs and the poultry; she 
let the inspection appear to conclude 
with myself; asked me my habits, and 
said I looked healthy. I owned I felt 
it. “Looks and feelings are the most 
deceptive things in the world,” she told 
me; adding that “poor stock” got more 
than its share of these. And when she 
said it I saw quite plainly that she 
meant me. 

I wonder where she gets the notion; 
for we are a long-lived race, both sides 
of the family. I guessed that she 
would like frankness, and was as frank 
as I could be, pretending no deference 
to her objections. “You think you suit 
each other?’ she asked me. My an- 
swer, “He suits me!” pleased her ma- 
ternal palate, I think. “Any girl might 
say that!” she admitted. (She might 
indeed!) 

This is the part of our interview she 
will not have repeated to you. 

I was due at Hillyn when she was 
preparing to go; Aunt N—— came in, 
and I left her to do the honors while I 
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slipped on my habit. I rode by your 
mother’s carriage as far as the Green- 
way, where we branched. I suppase 
that is what her phrase means that 
you quoted about my “making a trophy 
of her,” and marching her a prisoner 
across the borders’ before all the 
world! 

I do like her; she is worth winning. 
Can one say warmer of a future moth- 
er-in-law who stands hostile? 

All the same, it was an ordeal, . I 
believe I have wept since; for Benjy 
scratched my door often yesterday 
evening, and looked most wistful when 
I came out. Merely paltry self-love, 
dearest;—I am so little accustomed to 
not being—liked. a 

I think she will be more gracieus in 
her own house. I have her formal 
word that I am to come. Soon, not too 
soon, I will come over; and you shall 
meet me and,take, me to see her. There 
is something in her, opposition that I 
can’t fathom; I wondered twice was 
lunacy her notion; she looked at me so 
hard. 

My mother’s seclusion and living 
apart from us was not on that account. 
I often saw her; she was very dear and 
sweet to me, and had quiet eyes the 
very reverse of a person mentally de- 
ranged. My father, I know, went to 
visit her when she lay dying; and I re- 
member we all wore mourning. My 
uncle has told me they had a deep 
regard for each other; but disagreed, 
and were independent enough to choose 
living apart. 

I do not remember my father ever 
speaking of her to us as children; but 
I am sure there was no state of health 
to be concealed. 

Last night I was talking to Aunt 
N—— about her. “A very dear wom- 
an,” she told me, “but your father was 
never so much alive to her worth as 
the rest of us.” Of him she said, “A 
dear, fine fellow; but not at all easy to 
get on with. Him, of course, I. have a 
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continuous recollection of, and “a fine 

fellow” we did think him: My mother 

comes to me more-rarely. at intervals. 
Don’t talk me down your mother’s 


as: much as she 
I am very proud 
she thinks 


throat; but tell. her 
cares to know of this. 
of:, my “stock” -which 
“poor”! . 

Dear, how much I have written on 
things which can , never concern us 
finally, and so should .not ruffle us 
while they last! Hold me in your heart 
always, always; and:the: world may 
turn adamant to me; for, aught I care! 
Be in my dreams to-night! 


LETTER XVI. 


But, Dearest :—When I think of you I 
never question whether what I think 
would be true or false in the eyes of 
others. All that concerns you seems to 
go on a different plane where evidence 
has no meaning or existence; where no- 
body exists or means anything, but 
only we two alone, engaged in bring- 
ing, about for ourselves the still greater 
solitude of two into one. Oh, Beloved, 
what a company that will be! Take 
me in your arms, fasten me to your 
heart, breathe on me. Deny me either 
breath or the light of day; I am yours 
equally, to live or die at your word. I 
shut my eyes to feel your kisses falling 
on me like rain, or still more like sun- 
shine—yet most of all like kisses, my 
own dearest and best beloved! 

Oh, we two! how wonderful we seem! 
And to think that there have been lov- 
ers like us since the world began; and 
the world not able to tell us one little 
word of it—not well, so as to be be- 
lieved—or only along with sadness 
where Fate has broken up the heavens 
which lay over some pair of lovers. 
(Enone’s cry, “Ah me, my mountain 
shepherd,” tells us of the joy when it 
has yanished, and most of all.I get it 
in that song of wife and husband 
which enda:— . ; 














Not a word for you, 
Not a lock or kiss, 
Good-bye. 
We, one, must part in two; 
Verily death is this: 
I must die. 


It was a woman wrote that; and we 
get love there! Is it only when joy is 
past that we can give it its full expres- 
sion? Even now, Beloved, I break 
down in trying to say how I love you. 
I cannot put all my joy into my words, 
nor all my love into my lips, nor all my 
life into your arms, whatever way I 
try. Something remains that I cannot 
express. Believe, dearest, that the half 
has not yet been spoken, neither of my 
love for you, nor of my trust in you— 
nor of a wish that seems sad, but 
comes in a very tumult of happiness— 
the wish to die so that some unknown 
good may come to you out of me. 

Not till you die, dearest, shall I die 
truly! I love you now too much for 
your heart not to carry me to its grave, 
though I should die now and you live 
to be a hundred. I pray you may! I 
cannot choose a day for you to die. I 
am too grateful to life which has given 
me to you to say—if I were dying— 
“Come with me, dearest!” Though, 
how the words tempt me as I write 
them!—Come with me, dearest; yes, 
come! Ah, but you kiss me more, I 
think, when we say good-bye than 
when meeting; so you will kiss me 
most of all when I have to die;—a thing 
in death to look forward to! And till 
then—life, life, till I am out of my 
depth in happiness and drown in your 
arms. 

Beloved, that I can write so to you— 
think what it means; what you have 
made me come through in the way of 
love that this, which I could not have 
dreamed before, comes from me with 
the thought of you! You told me to be 
still—to let you “worship;” I was to 
write back acceptance of all your dear 
words. Are you never to be at my feet, 
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you ask. Indeed, dearest, I do not know 
how, for I cannot move from where I 
am! Do you feel where my thoughts 
kiss you? You would be vexed with 
me if I wrote it down, so I do not. And 
after all, some day, under a bright,star 
of Providence, I may have gifts for 
you after my own mind whicn will 
allow me to grow proud. Only now all 
the giving comes from you. It is I who 
am enriched by your love, beyond 
knowledge of my former self. Are you 
changed, dearest, by anything I have 
done? 

My heart goes to you like a tree in 
the wind, and all these thoughts are 
loose leaves that fly after you when I 
have to remain behind. Dear lover, 
what short visits yours seem! and the 
Mother-Aunt tells me they are most un- 
conscionably long. You will not pay 
any attention to that, please; forever 
let the heavens fall rather than that 
a hint to such a foul effect should grow 
operative through me! 

This brings you me so far as it can;— 
such little words off so great a body of 
—“liking” shall I call it? My paper 
stops me; it is my last sheet; I should 
have to go down to the library to get 
more—else I think I could not cease 
writing. 

More love than I can name.—Ever, 
dearest, your own. 


LETTER XVII. 


Dearest:—Do I not write you long 
letters? It reveals my weakness. I 
have thought (it had been coming on 
me, and now and then had broken out 
of me before I met you) that, left to 
myself, I should have become a writer 
of books—I scarcely can guess what 
sort—and gone  contentedly into 
middle age with that instead of this as 
my raison d’étre. 

How gladly I lay down that part of 
myself, and say—“But for you, I haa 
been this quite other person, whom I 
have no wish to be now”! Beloved, 
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your heart is the shelf where I put all 
my uncut volumes, wondering a little 
what sort of a writer I should have 
made; and chiefly wondering, would 
you have liked me in that character? 
There is one here in the family who 
considers me a writer of the darkest 
dye, and does not approve of it. Benjy 
comes and sits most mournfully facing 
me when I settle down on a sunny 
morning such as this, to write; and in- 
quires, with all the dumbness a dog is 
capable of—“What has come between 
us, that you fill up your time and mine 
with those cat’s-claw scratchings, when 
you should be in your woodland dress 


running [with] me through damp 
places?” 
Having written this sentimental 


meaning into his eyes, and Benjy still 
sitting watching me, I was seized with 
ruth for my neglect of him, and took 
him to see his mother’s grave. At the 
bottom of the long walk is our dog’s 
cemetery :—no tombstones, but mounds; 
and a dog-rose grows there and flour- 
ishes as nowhere else. It was my fan- 
cy as a child to have it planted; and I 
declare to you it has taken wonderful- 
ly to the notion, as if it knew that it 
had relations of a higher species under 
its keeping. Benjy, too, has a pro- 
found air of knowing, and never 
scratches for bones there as he does in 
other places. What horror, were I to 
find him digging up his mother’s skele- 
ton! Would my esteem for him sur- 
vive? 

When we got there to-day, he depre- 
cated my choice of locality, asking 
what I had brought him there for. 1 
pointed out to him the precise mound 
which covered the object of his earliest 
affections, and gathered you these 
buds. Are they not a deep color for 
wild ones?—if their blush remains a 
fixed state till the post brings them to 
you. 

Through what flower would you like 
best to be passed back, as regards your 
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material atoms, into the spiritualized 
side of nature, when we have done 
with ourselves in this life? No single 
flower quite covers all my wants and 


aspirations. You and I would put our 
heads together underground and evolve 
a new flower—“carnation, lily, lily, 
rose”—and send it up one fine morning 
for the scientists to dispute over and 
give diabolical learned names to. What 
an end to our cosy floral collaboration 
that would be! 

Here endeth the epistle; the elect 
salutes you. This week, if the authori- 
ties permit, I shall be paying you a flying 
visit, with wings full of eyes—and, I 
hope, healing; for I believe you are 
seedy, and that that is what is behind 
it. You notice I have not complained. 
Dearest, how could I! My happiness 
reaches to the clouds—that is, to where 
things are not quite clear at present. 
I love you no more than I ought; yet 
far more than I can name. Good-night 
and good-morning.—Your star, since 
you call me so. 


LETTER XVIII. 


Dearest :—Not having had a _ letter 
from you this morning, I have read 
over some back ones, and find in one a 
bidding which I have never fulfilled, 
to tell you what I do all day. Was that 
to avoid the too great length of my tell- 
ing you what I think? Yet you can 
get more of me this way than that. 
What I do is every day so much the 
same; while what I think is always 
different. However, since you want a 
woman of action rather than of brain, 
here I start telling you. 

I wake punctual and hungry at the 
sound of Nan-Nan’s drawing of the 
blinds; wait till she is gone (the old 
darling potters and tattles; it is her 
most possessive moment of me in the 
day, except when I sham headaches, 
and let her put me to bed); then I have 
my hand under my pillow and draw 























out your last for a reading that has 
lost count, whether it is the twenty-sec- 
ond or the fifty-second time;—discover 
new beauties in it, and run to the glass 
to discover new beauties in myself— 
find them; Benjy comes up with the 
post’s latest, and behold my day has 
begun! 

Is that the sort of thing you want to 
know? My days are without an action 
worth naming; I only think swelling 
thoughts, and write some of them; if 
ever I do anything worth telling, be 
sure I run a pen-and-ink race to tell 
you. No, it is man who does things; 
a woman only diddles (to adapt a word 
of diminutive sound for the occasion), 
unless, fortunate, independent 
thing, she works for her own living; 
and that is not me! 

I feel sometimes as if a real bar were 


good, 


between me and a whole conception of 
life; because I have carpets and cur- 
tains, and Nan-nan, and Benjy, and 
last of all you—shutting me out from 
the realities of existence. 

If you would all leave me just for 
one full moon, and come back to me 
only when I was starving for you all— 
for my tea to be brought to me in the 
morning, and all the paddings and 
cushionings which bolster me up from 
morning till night—with what a sigh 
of wisdom I would drop back into your 
arms, and would let you draw the rose- 
colored curtains round me again! 
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Now I am afraid lest I have become 
too happy; I am leaning so far out of 
window to welcome the dawn, I seem 
to be tempting a fall—heaven itself to 
fall upon me. 

What do I know truly, 
know so much happiness? 

Dearest, if there is anything else in 
love which I do not know, teach it to 
me quickly; I am utterly yours. If 
there is sorrow to give, give it to me! 
only let me have with it the conscious- 
ness of your love. 

Oh, my dear, I lose myself if I think 
of you so much. What would life have 
without you in it? The would 
drop from my heavens. I see only by 
you! you have kissed me on the eyes. 


who only 


sun 


You are more to me than my own poor 
brain could ever have devised; had I 
started to invent Paradise, I could not 
have invented you. But perhaps you 
have invented me; I something 
new to myself since I saw you first. 
God bless you for it! 

Even if you were to shut your eyes 
at me now—though I might go blind, 
you could not unmake me;—“The gods 
themselves cannot recall their gifts.” 
Also that I am yours is a gift of the 
gzods, I will trust; and so, not to be re- 
called! 

Kiss me, dearest, here where I have 
written this! I am yours, Beloved. I 
kiss you again and again.—Ever your 
own making. 


am 


(To be continued.) 





THE AMIR’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


None but kings and egoists are fit to 
indite the record of their lives. The 
king knows himself to be the pivot of 
his world, and what to the king is 
knowledge is to the egoist a confident 
belief. Pride, then, personal and over- 
weaning, is essential to the perfect au- 





tobiography; and if the pride be simple 
enough we may perhaps dispense with 
the other great quality—self-knowledge. 
For though it obscure reality, pride can 
create a phantom at once imposing and 
consistent. “Nequidquam sapit qui 
sibi non sapit,” wrote Cicero, and with 
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this bold, motto Casanova prefaced the 
story of his life. It fitted his book as 
loosely as it fitted the performances of 
Cicero; but though Casanova knew not 
himself, he knew very clearly what his 
ambition would have made him, and at 
any rate he drew us the portrait of a 
hero. We do not believe that all the 
brilliant adventures of his narration 
were his own; now and again, we are 
sure, he fell below his lofty standard; 
yet we know that if there exist a per- 
fect Casanova in the world of ideas, 
he is none other than the fanciful, in- 
trepid, ridiculous creature imagined by 
himself. 

The autobiographer, then, must either 
possess a clear knowledge or see a 
clear image of himself, and it must be 
admitted that the image is rarer than 
the knowledge. Only the very greatest 
attain to the simple consciousness of 
self, which changes a mass of detail 
to an immortal portrait. Pepys and 
Montaigne attained to it, each after his 
guise. The daily habits of the Admi- 
ralty clerk are as familiar to us as the 
daily thoughts of the French essayist. 
We know the one as well as though 
we had walked down to Whitehall with 
him, or taken a barge in his company 
to meet John Evelyn in the City; we 
know the other as intimately as though 
we had sat in his famous tower, dis- 
cussing Plutarch’s historic sense or the 
“Metamorphoses” of Ovid. Their gift 
of self-revelation was equal, yet differ- 
ently acquired. Candor was to Samuel 
Pepys a natural inheritance; he could 
neither lie to others nor deceive him- 
self; and he is the one man known to 
history, who is superior to the illusion 
of vanity or fear. He was conscious, 
yet not self-conscious—that is to say, 
he knew all the secrets of his own tem- 
perament, but he did not confess even 
to himself that he knew them. He 
knew the truth because he was gifted 
with a perfect insight; he told the 
truth, withholding nothing, exaggerat- 
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ing: nothing, because falsehood never 
came to him. Montaigne, on the other 
hand, not only drew his own portrait, 
but criticized the performance. While 
Pepys was an egoist in his own despite, 
Montaigne exulted in his own egoism. 
He had but one cult—the cult of self; 
his ambition was de scavoir estre @ soy. 
And so for twenty years he conversed 
with the world and gave to the 
first comer the full confidence of 


his brain. That his readers may 
be on closer terms with their 
interlocutor, he describes his mean 


stature, his square frame, his face—full 
not fat. He confesses his slowness of 
speech, his deafness to the art of music. 
And then he reveals his opinions with 
an ungrudging candor, until we know 
him, critic, politician and humorist, as 
we know few other men. Of the out- 
side world he tells us nothing; his vi- 
sion was bounded by the circumference 
of his tower. But he looked within, 
and discovered in heart and brain the 
secrets of human emotion. And here, 
too, he is the antithesis of Pepys, who 
went early abroad, and who found the 
proper field of his energy in street, tav- 
ern or theatre. 

Pepys and Montaigne knew them- 
selves, and have shared their knowl- 
edge with a multitude of readers. But 
even more entertaining are the auto- 
biographies of those who have pictured 
themselves not as they were but as 
they wished to be. Their pose is infi- 
nite in variety; but it is pose always, 
and always delightful. Now in a spirit 
of boastfulness they represent them- 
selves thieves and assassins; now they 
prove themselves too ardent lovers of 
“the fair.” Yet seldom do they lay 
claim to virtues which are not 
theirs, for that would be hypocrisy, 
and hypocrisy is a sin abhorrent to the 
artistic conscience. Cellini and Colley 
Cibber, for instance, are famous ruf- 
flers in their own esteem, but ever be- 
hind the mask of rascality we see lurk- 

















ing the smile of high enterprise and 
satisfied: endeavor. .They are sincere 
rather in their ideal than‘in their nar- 
rative; but their braggart humor is as 
true to life (if not to their life) as the 
gentle pathos of Don Quixote or the 
serene courage of Robinson Crusoe, 
and if their books are not masterpieces 
of truthful biography, they are excel- 
lent specimens of strenuous open-air 
romance. 

Midway between real and _ ideal 
stands Abdur Rahman, Amir of Af- 
ghanistan, whose Life (London: John 
Murray) is our last published autobiog- 
raphy. In this work it is the king who 
is revealed rather than the man, the 
conqueror rather than the egoist. Yet, 
now and again, in his own despite, he 
proves the strength or weakness of his 
own character. To the severity which 
in the West we call cruelty he often 
pleads guilty. Now he is found flog- 
ging negligent servants; now he blows 
bandits from his guns; at one time he 
kills with his own hand an “impure- 
minded dog,” who dares to call him an 
infidel; at another he plucks the beard 
from a rascal who brings him an un- 
welcome message. “Without further 
conversation,” says he of the messen- 
ger, “I ordered my servants to pull out 
his beard and moustache, and to dye 
his eyebrows like 2 woman. I then 
took him to the place where the re- 
mains of the merchants lay, and put 
his beard and moustache in a gold 
cloth, advising him to take it to his 
Mir, both as a caution and as a reply 
to his letter. With this man I sent a 
strong force, consisting of two battal- 
ions, 2,000 cavalry sowars, 1,000 Usbeg 
sowars, 2,000 infantry and twelve guns, 
to Talikan. When they arrived there, 
the commanders sent this man with his 
reply to Mir Jahandar Shah, who 


abused him and demanded to know 
why he had returned without the pris- 
oners whom he had sent him to fetch. 
The man uncovered his face and threw 
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the gold cloth at the Mir’s feet, saying: 
“This is what I have suffered by car- 
rying your idiotic messages, and this 
is what you will suffer if you are not 


careful.” In that episode is the savage 
imagery of the East, and it proves that 
if the Amir is always a king, he is also 
in his hours a stern, fierce-hearted sav- 
age. 

For him it is a disaster that he chal- 
lenges comparison with Babar, a pre- 
decessor who was not merely a tyrant 
but a man of letters. Now Babar, proud 
as he is of his own bravery, does not 
spare his manhood. He was as easily 
conscious of his weakness as of his 
strength. Not even his vices were hid 
from his kingly eye, and he freely con- 
fesses that he was constantly guilty of 
drunkenness—the one unpardonable sin. 
In his eyes the smallest excuse justified 
a glass. He cut his hair, or saw a 
beautiful view, or the crops were good, 
or he sat by Kabil’s tomb, or a tribute 
arrived—whatever it was, it was suffi- 
cient for the wine-cup; and when he 
wearied of wine there was bhang to 
bring forgetfulness. And so it comes 
about that Babar is always alive, al- 
ways a man, fierce with pleasure or 
with combat, always a hero who does 
not count too closely the cost of his 
heroism. But Abdur Rahman is seri- 
ous and sedate. No sooner did he leave 
the cradle than his hand felt round for 
the crown. Never for an instant does 
he forget that dignity and honor which 
are hedged about the throne, and 
though every page proves him an Ori- 
ental, very few pages separate him 
from the other sovereigns of his race. 
So he will probably go down to pos- 
terity as an exemplary monarch, a fine 
soldier, and such a husband and father 
as would do credit to the suburb of a 
Western capital. Yet we believe that 
there is still an Abdur Rahman who 
forgets more often than once a year 
the cares of State, and who, if he un- 
derstood the true use of literature, 
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would prove himself a strenuous rival 
of Babar himself. 

Mir Munshi Sultan Mahomed Khan, 
who edits the Amir’s life, and who 
whimsically describes himself as an 
advanced student of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, assures us that his master 
is “a witty and humorous genius.” 
That we are quite content to believe. 
The Amir is witty and humorous; he 
has a pleasant love of anecdote and 
parable; and he expresses himself on 
political affairs with a masterful and 
enchanting candor. But this candor he 
does not extend to his own character, 
and it is merely by an incidental meth- 
od that we may arrive at the real Amir. 
True it is, that in one chapter he dis- 
cusses at some length his “daily life,’’ 
but even here we detect the simple sol- 
dier rather than the Eastern monarch. 
He frankly confesses himself that his 
life has been a life of toil and absti- 
nence. His habits are as simple as his 
garb. He is so industrious a soldier, 
that he can not only command in the 
field, he can cast his own guns and 
make his own shells. Before all things 
he loves work; he can live with little 
sleep, and he is not a slave to preten- 
tious banqueting. His career has been 
shaped by one ambition—to complete 
the administrative work of his king- 
dom. The result has been a constant 
gratification. “If the beloved should 
not encourage the lover towards her,” 
he quotes from the poet, “the lover 
will neither have the heart nor the 
courage to approach her.” But the be- 
loved, in more prosaic terms the ad- 
ministration of Afghanistan, has en- 
couraged the lover, and the Amir is 
perfectly satisfied with the result of 
his approach. 

And like the faithful Eastern that he 


is, he gives the honor where it is due. ' 


“This love of work,” he writes, “is in- 
spired by God; it is the true ideal and 
desire of my life to look after the flock 
of human beings whom God has in- 
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trusted to me, His humble slave. . .. 
As God wished to relieve Afghanistan 
from foreign aggression and internal 
disturbance, He honored this, His hum- 
ble servant, by placing him in this re- 
sponsible position, and He caused him 
to become absorbed in thoughts of the 
welfare of the nation, and inspired him 
to be devoted to the progress of this 
people, and to be ready to sacrifice life 
itself for their welfare and for the true 
faith of the Holy Prophet Mahomed.” 
So it is that Abdur Rahman is kept 
awake by dreams of progress, and here 
at least he matches Babar, his match- 
less predecessor, who first attacked In- 
dia with the artillery of Europe. The 
curious may note that in consequence 
of his ambition he knows no stated 
time for eating or sleeping. He is so 
deeply absorbed in affairs that he often 
does not notice the night until it is 


past. His story, in fact, is “like the 
story of a lover, well-known in the 
East, named Majnum, who was_ so 


much in love with a lady named Leila, 
that, one day, seeing her dog, he fol- 
lowed the dog, and did not the 
mosque nor those who were praying 
therein.” But though he did not see 
the mosque the chiefs of the mosque 
saw him; whence it is evident that 
their devotion was not so deep as his. 
Abdur Rahman, however, sleeps when 
he is tired and eats when he is fam- 
ished. He gets through ten times as 
much work as the busiest of his sub- 
jects, and yet finds a moment to watch 
the prowess of his chess-players, to lis- 
ten to the voice of his reader, or to fall 
asleep at the droning of the story-teller 
—that true wizard of the East. Being 
the real father of his people, he will 
see the meanest petitioner and answer 
the humblest appeal; and he records 
with a grim humor the superstition of 
Afghanistan, that every man possesses 
his signature, and that there is a detec- 
tive in every house. But in nothing 
does he prove himself the true Oriental 


see 














! more clearly than in his love of nature. 
His rooms, he tells us, “are so arranged 
that the ‘spring blossoms may be 
watched as they break from the trees, 
and the gorgeous yellow hues of the 
autumn, and the dazzling falls of the 
winter snow, and the moonlight nights, 
are enjoyed by all the inmates of my 
palace who take the trouble to sit at 
these windows. I spend my summer, 
spring and autumn outside the town, 
living for weeks in tents pitched in 
those positions where all the beautiful 
blossoms can be seen, glowing sunsets 
and the yellow autumn tints. I have 
always loved beautiful scenery, flow- 
ers, green grass, music, pictures.” And 
in this love Abdur Rahman shows him- 
self the fit successor of Babar, who 
above all things prized the garden at 
Kabul, where he lies buried, and which 
is always fragrant with the scent of 





roses, and resonant to the music of run- 
ning water. 

Thus it is that now and again we 
eatch a glimpse of the king who gov- 
erns the inaccessible country lying be- 
tween Russia and our Indian empire. 
He is, as we have said, a resolute sol- 
dier, a clear-sighted politician, who 
prides himself upon the security of his 
roads and the well-ordered administra- 
tion of justice. So long has he lived and 
conferred with Europeans, that his 
true nature is too often disguised. 
When he tells us that of the robbers 
who infest Afghanistan “one now 
hangs in a cage, where I put him, on 
the peak of the Latibund mountain,” 
we are reminded of Tamerlane, and we 
momentarily doubt the word of Abdur 
Rahman. But that man still hangs in 
his cage, and for all his civilization, the 
Amir inherits the kingdom of the “Ara. 
bian Nights.” The very names which 
he uses with so easy a freedom, are 
quick with romance—Bokhara and Sam- 
arkand, Rustum and Sohrab. The 
camels laden with gold and spice wind 
over the hills; the king tarries at the 
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ford of the Oxus, watching those who 
chaffer in almonds and raisins; or he 
walks into the bazar, exchanging with 
the first comer such proverbs and anec- 
dotes as were told at the tent-door in 
immemorial antiquity. Eastern in 
thought, Abdur Rahman is also Eastern 
in his career. At the age when the 
princes of the West are playing cricket, 
he was the military governor of a prov- 
ince. Nor did he even then take a 
trivial view of his responsibilities. He 
must be independent or he would not 
rule; and when his father insisted on 
the collection of a tribute which his 
youthful generosity had remitted, he 
“resigned the governorship, stating 
that he was not invested with full pow- 
er to govern according to his ideas.” 
But other employment was found him, 
and since the age of thirteen he has 
never known the misery of idleness, 
save in prison or exile. A true Eastern 
in temper, he is Eastern also in his pre- 
cocity and in the strong contrasts of 
his career. Babar was eleven when he 
took his first town; Abdur Rahman 
was no more than nine when he wit- 
nessed the siege of Shibarghan. Babar 
in the intervals which separated one 
victory from another dwelt with shep- 
herds in the wilderness; the reigning 
Amir, too, has known the humility of 
cold and hunger, nor is the omnipo- 
tence of to-day rendered less sweet 
by the memory of yesterday's priva- 
tion. 

The greater part of his autobiog- 
raphy, then is a record of achievement. 
The pages bristle with action, and in 
every chapter the blare of the trumpet 
is heard. And from one point of view 
the action spoils the interest of the 
book. All men say and do the same 
things in the face of danger, and it is 
rare that we catch a glimpse of person- 
al character amid the dust of the bat- 
tlefield. The truth is that men are dis- 
tinguished one from another rather by 
weakness than by strength, and Abdur 
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Rahman reveals himself rather by the 
way than<in the direct-recital ‘of his 
prowess. None the less, his frank con- 
fession of skill and courage is pleasant 
enough, and though we need not be- 
lieve in the literal truth of his achieve- 
ments, we know him to be a very brave 
man, and the most intrepid of generals. 
When at sixteen he received from his 
father’s hand “the horse with gold- 
harness and saddle, and the jewelled 
belt and sword,” which befitted a com- 
mander-in-chief, he had already mas- 
tered the art of war, and had put be- 
hind him all hesitancy. He had not 
tong been in command when he turned 
from his uncle. “Although he was my 
uncle,” he writes, “and far older than 
I, being proved a coward, I turned my 
face from him, and would not say any- 
thing but that he was a disgrace to his 
celebrated father, Dost Mahomed.” His 
enthusiasm for the army has never 
ehanged. “The appearance of 40,000 
men on a desert plain,” thought he 
many years ago, “is like the movement 
of a mountain;” and to-day, despite his 
zeal for administration, his horse is al- 
ways saddled, his sword and pistols al- 
ways at his side. And, save in his long 
eontest with Shere Ali, he has not of- 
ten known defeat. Superior numbers 
have had no terror for him, and with 
two hundred men he has attacked an 
army of thousands. When he lost the 
battle to his uncle it was through the 
negligence of a general who got drunk 
in the face of the enemy, and could 
only murmur, “I will tear Shere Ali’s 
mouth.” Abdur Rahman laughed 
through his despair; but flight was im- 
perative, and he arrived at Turmat 
“tired, ruined and broken-hearted.” So 
complete was his rout that this wealthy 
prince had no more wealth than a trav- 
Blackwood's Magazine 


elling tinker. A few days before he 
had -been the -richest ‘man ‘in “Afghanis- 
stan. He had possessed 800,000 gold 
coins of Bokhara, 20,000 English sover- 
eigns, 20,000 drams of gold, eleven 
lakhs of rupees, Kabuli, five lakhs of 
rupees, Kanduz, 10,000 Khilats, cook- 
ing utensils for 2,000 people (the num- 
ber that used to eat with him every 
day), and 1,000 camels. And now 
naught was left save one copper cup, 
one jug, one hubble-bubble and one 
small rug either to wear or to stand 
upon. Yet Abdur Rahman accepted 
defeat with the resignation imposed by 
his faith; he spent his years of exile in 
Samarkand with what state he might 
command; when warfare was denied 
him, he made the best of sport; and he 
knew that the day of his return would 
most surely come. 

The rest of his life belongs rather to 
the world than to himself. It is his- 
tory, not autobiography; and interest- 
ing as it is for politicians to know that 
the Amir is Great Britain’s staunchest 
ally, Abdur Rahman’s able discussion 
of his neighbors and their claims 
throws no light on his own character. 
Yet he has written a most interesting 
book; he has drawn a portrait of a sim- 
ple, industrious, liberal, splendor-loving 
monarch, who, like all great rulers, has 
the genius of detail; he has shown us a 
society which recalls the nomad hordes 
of the Old Testament; and he has 
decked his adventures in the colored 
trappings of the “Arabian Nights.” And 
if we do not know the real Abdur Rah- 
man as we know the real Babar, that 
is because Abdur Rahman is not a 
man of letters like his predecessor. “I 
was never fond of reading and writ- 
ing,” says he, and truly a sword is 
readier to his hand than a pen. 
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(Concluded.) 


Here is a graphic account given, not 
merely by an eye-witness, but an actor 
in the drama—a German soldier, writ- 
ing from Peking on the 26th August: 
“To-day we were suddenly torn away 
from our midday meal. We had to 
hasten to the relief of German troops. 
We took 76 Chinese prisoners, tied 
them together by their pigtails, and 
put them in our midst. And so they 
had to come. Then some ruffianly fel- 
lows belabored them mercilessly till 
the blood spurted forth from the whole 
body. That was _ horrible. As it 
chanced I stood guard over the prison- 
ers, but had no hand in this, for I could 
not take the responsibility upon myself. 
After the meal they were all sentenced 
to be shot, and I, too, was ordered to 
go there. At the place of execution 
two of them fled.... Eight very 
young Chinese remained alive. The 
other 66 were shot, and I had orders to 
take part in the shooting. We had to 
stand about 12-15 paces off, four men 
to one Chinaman; and at the word: 
‘Present!’ there was a universal wail 
for mercy. But then came the com- 
mand: ‘Fire!’ and all was over. Noth- 
ing further was heard but moaning and 
groaning, for each man was bored 
through by four bullets, and they fell 
backwards into the grave which they 
themselves had been made to dig be- 
fore.”” 

To realize the semi-anarchical state 
of things that prevailed in the occupied 
cities is difficult for those who have 
not witnessed its dire and grotesque 
effects. Any foreigner, however lowly 
or brutal, had but to go out into the 
streets and say to any Chinaman: 
“Come!” or merely to beckon to him, 


1Cf. Bremer Burger Zietung, 3lst October, 
Frankfurter Zeitung, 2nd November. 


and he came. Then he was ordered to 
do any kind of rough work—or it might 
have been a crime if the temporary 
slave-owner were so disposed—and the 
unwilling slave obeyed. If he lagged 
he could be struck, kicked, or wound- 
ed; if disobedient, shot. I saw a very 
willing worker near Tung Chow being 
kicked black and blue by a soldier be- 
cause, failing to grasp the meaning of 
his assailant’s gestures, he did not start 
off in hot pursuit of a horse or mule 
that had wandered off an hour before. 
One could read painful eagerness to di- 
vine and obey in the usually stolid face 
of the native, and blind passion in the 
features of his Asiatic tormentor. 
Absolute power of life and death over 
a fellow creature is always demoraliz- 
ing; conferred upon a boor, it is no bet- 
ter than a razor in the hand of a mad- 
man. Down in the deepest folds of 
some characters which, in ordinary 
life, seem only moderately egotistical, 
lie the germs of that pure malignity 
which delights in human pain. And 
they need but favorable conditions to 
blossom up and bear monstrous fruit. 
I witnessed some horrible cases of this 
rapid growth of Neronic cruelty. The 
first instance of it occurred in Tien- 
tsin. It was on the river’s banks in 
the French settlement, where the un- 
damaged houses were few and far 
apart. A dapper little Japanese soldier 
stood on guard at a street corner, and 
half-a-dozen sprightly, but coarse-fea- 
tured, comrades were smoking and 
chatting around him. A respectable 
old Chinaman happening to pass that 
way with a packet under his arm, was 
stopped by the Japs, and stripped of his 
robes. He was then seen to have a 


? Cf. Frankfurter Zeitung, 9th November. 
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huge fleshy excrescence on his back, 
the sight of which caused infinite 
mirth among the merry little men, who 
took to thumping it with their fists, 
shrieking with laughter the while. The 
Chinaman winced and quivered per- 
ceptibly, but prudence prompted him to 
smile. Thinking he had placated his 
tormentors, he asked to be allowed to 
go his way in peace, but he was told to 
get down on his knees in the filth of the 
wet street. Then the funny little fel- 
lows, their eyes nearly invisible as they 
laughed, tried to kick him over in such 
a deft manner that he should kotow, and 
strike the earth with his forehead. 
They failed until the living plaything 
understood their and then they 
succeeded to their heart’s content. Af- 
ter this a fresh game was devised; they 
forced him to stand on his head and 
hands, while each one in turn did his 
best to kick him onto his feet, using 
only their soles in the attempt. Some- 
times they missed their aim, and, strik- 
ing him in some sensitive part of the 
body caused him to writhe in silent 
pain upon the ground. Twenty min- 
utes more or less having passed in 
these amusements, they began to 
strangle the worn-out native, and he 
was black:in the face when a British 
officer whom I knew came along, and 
him I asked to put a stop to the tor- 
ture. He did so by standing near the 
soldiers and looking at them without 
actively interfering, and the maimed 
Chinaman was allowed to hobble away 
An hour after- 
of Japs were 
similar 


aim, 


with a sickly smile. 

wards another group 
whiling away the time in a 
manner on board one of the barges on 
the river. There was no one to stop 
them then, and as soon as horseplay had 
merged into what I considered to be 
torture, and the victim’s silence had 
given place to groans, I hurried away 
like one suffering from sickly sentimen- 
tality. These incidents are doubtless 
unsensational; on myself and others 
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they made a deep impression because 
we saw them oft repeated. 

Against this species of devilry the 
Japanese generals very sternly set 
their faces, visiting the offenders 
brought before them with such terrible 
punishment that among their troops 
the practice died suddenly out, and the 
Japs succeeded insetting an example of 
political wisdom to all the foreign al- 
lies. In battle fearless and fierce, they 
were wont to spare the lives of harm- 
less people in all towns and cities, and 
to post up notices on the doors within 
which such protected citizens dwelt, 
calling upon all their allies to spare 
and “not to molest the inmates, who 
are loyal people.” In worldly 
wisdom, as in their commissariat and 
hospital organization, the Japs were 
considerably ahead of the best of the 


” 


good, 


Christian allies. 

I once went into one of the houses of 
these “good, loyal people,” in order to 
ascertain the motives of their loyalty, 
and the depth of their love for “foreign 
devils.” I happened to be on my way 
elsewhither at the time, but the Euro- 
pean physician who was with me sug- 


gested that we should “walk in and 
have a look.” And we did. At first 


there was nothing to reward our curi- 
osity; we saw the usual articles of fur- 
niture, troughs, tubs, trunks, clothes, 
kitchen-utensils, birdcages, European 
prints and Chinese caricatures, all of 
which, taken together, fall very short 
of our notions of comfort. We were 
going away when a low rhythmic moan 
caught our ears. 

The doctor said it must be in 
other part of the house, so we hastened 
thither, and entered a large, slightly- 
furnished apartment. On the side op- 
posite the door two human figures lay 
at full length on the floor by the wall; 
an elderly Chinaman, his face turned 
away from us, his breathing accompa- 
nied by a sound which was something 
between a-moan and a sob, and a wom- 


an- 

















his 
hand in hers, stroking it gently and 
vainly seeking to soothe his pain. A 
few drops of blood, still red, marked 
the spot where the crime had been 
done. These were “the good and loyal 
people” whom the Japs had ineffectu- 


an—obviously his wife—holding 


ally exerted themselves to save. The 
scene spoke for itself. When we en- 
tered, the woman turned upon us a 
look of hatred more intense, more 
fierce, more soul-scathing than any hu- 
man glance I had ever before encoun- 
tered. I would have retreated and left 
her alone with that worst of sorrows, 
helplessness to soothe the sufferings of 
those we love, had it not been for the 
curiosity of my friend the physician. 
Approaching the couple he made signs 
that he wanted to examine the wound- 
ed man. 

The woman snarled savagely at him, 
but moved a little away from her hus- 
band. “What is it?” I asked, when the 
doctor had risen to his feet. “A rifle 
bullet through the chest.” “Mortal?” 
I enquired. “For him, surely.” “Not 
necessarily, then?” I queried. “Does 
it not come to the same thing in the 
end?” he answered. “Can you not at 
least, dose him well with opium, and 
deaden his sense of pain?” “My work 
and my opium are for my own people. 
I have to be just before launching into 
generosity.” Just then a relative of 
the wounded man came in, and in- 
formed us that French soldiers had 
been to the house a few hours before, 
and finding nothing to loot, asked for 
money. The host had none to give, but 
he showed his paper entitling him to 
the protection of the foreign troops. 
One of the French soldiers shot him 
there and then. “Will he live long, 
Doctor?” I inquired. “A couple of 


days, at most three or four,” he replied 
as we passed out into the street. “Don’t 
look so glum,” exclaimed the physician, 
“it is not nearly so bad as it seems. 
Their 
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feelings are less intense than ours by 
fifty per cent. at least.” 

In the spacious courtyard of another 
house, the whole family, all females, 
were upon their knees when we ar- 
rived, striking the ground with their 
foreheads, in our honor, their faces col- 
orless almost to transparency, their 
bodies suggestive of breath-lacking 
skeletons. Mother, sister and three 
daughters knelt on the stones like vic- 
tims awaiting their turn to be strangled 
or beheaded. They looked as if they 
had gone without food for a week. I 
felt ashamed of having come hither 
and made these pitiable creatures 
kotow to us whom they must inwardly 
hate and loathe. The way they smiled 
upon us was itself full of pathos. I 
was about to say so to my comrades, 
when the mother noticed that her 
youngest, a girl of three or four, had 
boldly stood up, and with the fearless- 
ness of childhood was staring defiantly 
at us. Horrified at this dangerous fol- 
ly, she pressed her forcibly on to her 
knees, and caused the tender little head 
to strike the stones ungently. One of 
us rushed across the yard to save the 
child from further violence, but the 
mother, mistaking his intention, barred 
his way with her prostrate body, and 
piteously craved for mercy. 

. > * . * > . 

It is true that the characteristic traits 
of this international campaign, so far 
as Chinamen have felt its effects, have 
been bloodshed, rapine and rape. Males 
and children have been killed, not al- 
ways with merciful speed, and more 
than once they were half killed and 
possibly buried alive—the _ soldiers’ 
time being short and their victims 
many. I was told of one Chinaman 
who was shot along with several 
others, left for dead, shot a second 
time in the river, into which he had 
flung himself on regaining conscious- 
ness, and found next day on the op- 
posite bank of the Pei-ho with about a 
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dozen ugly wounds bandaged and in 
process of healing. The officer who 
then blew the man’s brains out told 
me the story, which his companions 
confirmed. Females of all ages have 
been abused to death. The circumstan- 
tial tales told of the dishonoring of 
wives, girls, children, in Tien-tsin, 
Tung Chow, Peking, are such as 
would in normal beings’ kindle 
some sparks of indignation with- 
out the aid of “sickly  senti- 
mentality.” Surely one needs not to 
be Puritanical or hysterical to condemn 
the wholesale ravishing, sometimes to 
death, of terrified females between the 
ages of six and sixty by clod-hopping, 
brutish soldiers, who misrepresent 
alike Christianity and civilization. I 
knew well a man whose wife had been 
dealt with in this manner, and then 
killed along with her child. He was 
one of “‘the good and loyal people” who 
were on excellent terms with the Chris- 
tians, but if ever he gets a chance to 
wreak vengeance upon the foreigners, 
he will not lightly let it slip. I knew 
of others whose wives and daughters 
hanged themselves on trees or drowned 
themselves in garden wells in order to 
escape a much worse lot. Chinese 
women honestly believed that ne more 
terrible fate could overtake them than 


to fall alive into the hands of 
Europeans and Christians. And it 
is to be feared that they were right. 
Buddhism and Confucianism have 
their martyrs to chastity, whose 
heroic feats no martyrology will 


ever record. Some of those obscure, 
but’ right-minded, girls and women 
hurled themselves into the river, and, 
finding only three feet of water there, 
kept their heads under the surface un- 
til death had set his seal on the sacri- 
fice of their life. This suicidal frenzy 
was catching. It sometimes spread 
like wildfire, and the military authori- 
ties felt bound to stop it by force. A 
number of soldiers, possibly with one 


‘bending rigor? 
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or other of the would-be criminals 
among them, were sent to the rescue. 
And they succeeded in saving the lives 
of many. But they complain that some 
of the women were doggedly resolved 
to die. In the water they offered a 
strong and often successful resistance 
to the efforts of their would-be saviors. 
Some, having been taken out of the 
river safe and sound, plunged in a sec- 
ond time and found a merciful end. I 
have spoken to some of the men who 
took part in the work of rescuing those 
faithful wives and modest daughters, 
and they extolled their heroism to the 
skies. But a large number of _ill- 
starred women fell alive into the hands 
of the allied troops. I saw some of 
them in Peking and Tung Chow, but 
already dead with frightful gashes in 
the breast, or skulls smashed in, and 
one with a horribly mutilated body. 
There is a lady missionary in Peking 
who, in company with a female col-, 
league, busied herself, to my knowl- 
edge, for months, in shielding Chinese 
women and girls from Christian and 
European soldiers, and the work was 
anything but easy, though I have reason 
to believe that it has proved eminently 
successful. Even in the broad daylight 
soldiers hung about the Refuge and 
employed various devices and tricks to 
get hold of the women whom they 
ought to have been the first to protect. 

Against these enormities it would be 
useless for the Chinese to plead the 
rights of nations, seeing that the Euro- 
pean Governments have agreed to with- 
hold those rights from the “barbarians” 
and that the European troops give no 
quarter, even to men who are not their 
enemies. Two questions, however, oc- 
cur, which may reasonably be put to 
European politicians: Firstly, is not the 
lust of blood and brutal lechery de- 
moralizing to the soldiers themselves, 
and therefore to be put down with un- 
Secondly, is it not 
enough to treat the Chinese as savages 




















without falsifying facts in order to 
prove them such? These questions are 
addressed to Europeans generally, not 
to Englishmen in particular. 

So far as I have been able to make 
out, and I have been at some pains to 
investigate the subject, no officers or 
soldiers of English or German-speaking 
nationalities have been guilty of these 
abominations against defenceless wom- 
en. And the crimes of this nature 
which were committed in the cities, 
towns and villages in which I was 
staying were numerous. It cannot be 
gainsaid, and should be openly af- 
firmed, that after a time severe meas- 
ures were proclaimed against offenders, 
and I remember that on the ist’ Sep- 
tember a Russian soldier was arrested 
by some Indian troops in the act of 
violating a woman, and was duly hand- 
ed over to his military superiors for 
punishment. But it would be unfair to 
pass over in silence the fact that only 
two days previously a Sikh had been 
pounced upon by the Russians and de- 
livered up to the British for condign 
punishment for a similar offence; and, 
two days earlier still, two other In- 
dians had been shot dead by American 
soldiers for violating a Chinawoman. 
To compare nationalities in respect of 
the guilt of their representatives would 
be at once misleading to the historian 
and prejudicial to the cause of human- 
ity. It is enough to know that out- 
rages against female honor were hei- 
nous and many; together with the tak- 
ing of unprotected lives and property, 
they were the crimes most frequently 
committed by the Allied troops. 

And long after life and property were 
theoretically protected, crimes against 
women continued to be perpetrated 
with little fear of discovery by the au- 
thorities. I remember one case which 
seemed abominable to myself and to 
some acquaintances with whom I dis- 
cussed it. It happened in Peking in 
the month of September. ‘Three-Freach 
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soldiers entered a house in a respecta- 
ble part of the city which was then un- 


der Russian protection. The dwelling 
was occupied by a family consisting of 
father, mother and daughter, and all 
three were at home The intruders, 
seeing the maiden, resolved to deflower 
her, but found the presence of the par- 
ents dangerous. Two of them were in 
favor of killing the old folks on the 
spot, the third preferred shutting them 
up in another room. The deliberation 
was brief, the majority had their way, 
and the girl’s father and mother were 
shot dead. But the screams of the vic- 
tims and the report of the rifles had 
been heard by Chinamen next door, 
who induced a European to go with 
them and see what was going on. The 
arrival of these unlooked-for visitors 
thwarted the plans of the armed ruf- 
fians, but could not call back the dead 
to life. 

One day a body of Chinamen insult- 
ed a soldier of another nationality. The 
offence may have been real or imagin- 
ary; my own belief, based upon the 
statements of the man himself, is that 
the jostling he resented was accidental. 
Thirty jaded workmen walking home 
and chatting together are more liable 
to elbow a passer-by without intending 
to hurt his feelings or provoke his an- 
ger, than an individual going alone. 
Anyhow the soldier held that they had 
deliberately offended him, and he re- 
solved to make them rue it. He kept 
abreast of the gang until met 
some Japanese, and these he asked to 
arrest the natives and bring them be- 


they 


fore his commander. I knew 
the commander, who told me af- 
terwards that he would have 


frightened the prisoners, condemned a 
few to some light punishment, and set 
them all free. But he never had it in 
his power to be so merciful. On the 


way to his headquarters, the Japs were 
accosted by soldiers of another nation, 
was wrong, 


who inquired what and. 
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having heard the story, exclaimed: 
“Leave the matter to us. We will deal 
with the ruffians. We'll answer for it 
that there will be no further com- 
plaints about them.” The Japs, unwill- 
ing to make enemies for so little, yield- 
ed with grace, and the prisoners walked 
on unconcerned and smiling as before. 
That was a constant feature in execu- 
tions; the men seldom knew whether 
they were being driven to work or to 
die, and sometimes were not even 
aware that the matter was open to 
doubt. But when put in position to be 
shot, their horror at their fate, but 
hardly, perhaps, the heinousness of 
their crime, dawned on them and some 
of them fell upon their faces, and 
pleaded for mercy in unintelligible 
words and pathetic gestures. They 
were clutched by their queues and 
hauled back into position, where they 
remained quiet. ‘Then,’ says my in- 
formant, “there was a loud volley; I 
saw blue pants staggering and falling 
down. One man spun round like a 
spinning-top, others wriggled for a time 
on the ground. The whole thing was 
over in a very few minutes.” It was 
certainly unwise and provoking on the 
part of the natives to hustle a 
foreigm soldier in the street; and no- 
body would have grudged them meet 
punishment for the offence if done in- 
tentionally. It may even have been 
the proper course to shoot them one 
and all, as if the act were the outcome 
of a conspiracy. Those are points 
which I cannot discuss. What seems 
deplorable is the eagerness of Christian 
men to take the lives of their fellows. 

Of the views which some of the sol- 
diers held on the subject, we learn 
something from a letter written by one 
of the German marines, dated Peking, 
3d September: “After we, marines, had 
passed but three days here, we already 
had the pleasure, if it may be called so, 


* Krefelder Zeitung, 8th November. 
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ta take part in a little execution. 
Namely, 78 Chinese, who had been 
caught plundering in the German quar- 
ters, or otherwise transgressing. the 
law, were shot by us. I, too, took part 
in this, and had to send off two 
of these men to the _ next life. 
... The work which we have to do 
here we get done by the Chinese. If 
any one has work to do, he seizes on a 
couple of Chinamen in the street, who 
are hauled off to perform it. We mere- 
ly stand by with loaded rifles and su- 
perintend the job. When the work is 
finished the Chinese are set free; ac- 
cording to circumstances they get a 
fair number of blows besides, for these 
fellows cannot be treated as men, they 
are like brutes.’’”* 

From another letter, also written by 
a German marine, and published in ex- 
tract in the Frankfurter Kurier, these 
lines are _ interesting: “With the 
Chinese whom we encounter withoyt 
arms we don’t stand on ceremony. 
They have got to toil hard; if any of 
them won’t he is at once riddled; less 
by us than by the Russians and the 
Japanese, who do the thing wholesale. 
No prisoners are taken. That is to say, 
if any are made, they are at once shot 
down when the battle is over. ... At 
first the butt ends of our rifles helped 
us considerably, but they broke off 
easily in the case of the ’98 rifle, so that 
the bayonets took their place. It was 
terrible to see, and one almost felt pity, 
but when one reflected on the treat- 
ment which those fellows would have 
doled out to us if they once got the 
whiphand of us, that thought kept 
down any such feeling.’”* 

The morning I left Tung Chow was 
made memorable for me by a scene 
which was at once soul-sickening and 
typical. It was an ideal summer's 
morning. The sun had only just risen, 
and was thinning the cobweb hazes 


*Cf. Frankf. Zeitung, 9th November. 




















into space, nor was it Nature’s fault 
that the soft zephyrs then dying away 
were wafting winged diseases and 
spreading an unbearable stench of rot- 
ting bodies throughout the town. Our 
way lay through a very narrow lane, 
in which was situate a military post, 
looking down a filthy alley that led to 
the river. In this lane my companions 
and I had to step over no less than 
eight human bodies, killed during the 
early hours of the morning, and each 
left lying where he had fallen, in a 
little pool of blood. One of my com- 
rades slipped in the mud and fell on a 
corpse. Turning to one of the non-com- 
missioned officers who were sitting 
smoking on a long narrow stool out of 
doors, and two or three yards from 
one of the dead Chinamen, I asked him 
what the eight Chinamen had been 
killed for? “Eight?” he answered; 
“there are seven more down there. 
What they did? All they could. They 
actually did nothing. Ask what they 
would have done, and I shall answer 
arson. They were suspected of an in- 
tention to set fire to houses here. And 
they would burn the foreign inmates as 
well. Every Chinaman is a Boxer— 
and a brute.” 

The word Boxer was fatal to him to 
whom it clung. The local members of 
this patriotic, but cruel, association 
vanished in the crowd of peaceful citi- 
zens as soon as the troops entered Pe- 
king. Unnumbered fanatics among 
them had, of course, fallen to the rifles 
and guns of the Allies at the storming 
of the gates and the streets of the capi- 
tal were blocked with their bodies for 
ten days afterwards. But there were 
still many hiding about, and it was 
thought desirable to catch and kill 
them. But how was their membership 
of the society to be brought home to 
them. An ingenious man, whose ac- 
quaintance I made, hit upon a clever 
test, which was accepted by one, but 
only one, section of the troops. “Let 
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“be 


he explained, 
stripped to the waist, and if their right 


suspected men,” 


shoulder is blue or bruised it may be 
safely asserted that that man carried 
a rifle as a Boxer, and deserves death.” 
At night every Chinaman, Boxer or no 
Boxer, was shot down like a dog.® 
Down to the beginning of November 
the British were the only troops which, 
to my knowledge, gave quarter to Box- 
ers, taking the wounded members into 
hospital and caring for them as for 
their own men. They also refused 
more than once to shoot in cold blood 
Chinamen had fought against 
them in battle, but were taken weeks 
later without arms in their hands. On 
the other hand, the Japanese, who, 
throughout this invasion of China, have 
been on their Sunday behavior, were 
the only Power among the Allies who 
understood the natives, gained their 
confidence, restored perfect order and 
re-established the reign of law. The 
Japanese districts of Tien-tsin and Pe- 
king, for instance, were model cities 
quite apart from the others. They were 
crowded with Chinamen who had re- 
turned and were going about their ordi- 
nary business without fear for life or 
property. Markets were held here 
every day, and victuals bought and 
sold at a time when all the other wards 
of these cities were in a state of chaos 
and without vegetables or meat. The 
Japanese were animated by a desire to 
show Europe that if a thorough reor- 
ganization of China be desirable, they, 
and they alone, can effect it. And this 
they have gone far towards proving to 
Europe and the world in the most con- 
vincing way. Looting was first put 
down in the Japanese wards of Peking. 
Looting has been’ generally con- 
demned in England, and, I believe, par- 
tially on the Continent, and very strong 
language has been used in reprobating 
it. But why this practice should have 


who 


5 Cf. Wiesbadener Volksblatt, 12th December. 
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been singled out from among so many 
others that are equally wrong or per- 
missible, is one of those puzzles which 
are always bound up with questions of 
social morality. It is an axiom univer- 
sally held that the greater includes the 
less. Now, if it be allowable for a sol- 
dier of no education to go out into the 
streets and stop any native, compelling 
him to leave his work and his people 
in order to reap corn, clean boots, serve 
as stable boy, drive a cart to a distant 
city, or cook food, and be content with 
kicks and curses for wages, if it be fur- 
ther right for that soldier to wield ab- 
solute power of life and death over de- 
fenceless citizens, it surely cannot be 
wrong for him to take what he needs 
of that man’s property, nor can it be 
very blameworthy if his estimates of 
his wants swell with the number of 
valuables within his grasp. 

That is what was happening every 
day, and the troops generally devoted 
their leisure time to the seizure, sale 
On the 29th Octo- 
the head 


or purchase of loot. 
ber Professor Dr. Kiittner, 
physician of a lazareth belonging to the 
Red Cross in China, wrote from Tien- 
tsin to Prof. Dr. Bruns in Tiibingen, as 
follows: “It is very difficult to realize 
the state of things in Tongkew. All 
nations are represented; between the 
Germans and the Zouaves, 
Annamites, Indians and Japanese are 


Russians, 


running about, and ‘take what you can 
seize’ is trumps. The Russians in par- 
ticular have raised appropriation to the 
which positively 

Here we 


of a fine art 
arouses admiration. 


were loading our chests and boxes on 


rank 
while 


one side they were being hauled off by 
Cossacks on the other side, until we 
discovered what was taking place by 
the I cannot wholly 
acquit even our own dear fellow coun- 
trymen of sins of this nature. Personal 
luggage is almost preferred to claret 
A Ger- 


merest accident. 


and other means of enjoyment. 


man officer saw with sad emotion, his 
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empty, broken trunk floating down the 
Pei-ho, and many a companion in suf- 
fering stood, as we have done, by the 
grave of his preperty....%In_ the 
camps of the Russians, Americans and 
others a brisk trade is done with pret- 
ty and useful articles with which at 
the taking of Tien-tsin and Peking peo- 
ple made off. -Many a one is going 
back home from China a millionaire; a 
bold scoop into the pearl-treasures of 
the imperial palace of Peking sufficed 
to compass this longed-for end.’ 

Human labor was obtained in the 
same unceremonious manner. 

I have seen a vulgar little ruffian in 
military uniform point a revolver at 
the head of a highly-educated China- 
man, and call him off to do work as a 
scullion. I have known others to “‘com- 
mandeer” food purchased in the Japan- 
ese quarter of Peking for the sick of 
another district. In the course of time 
it became an established custom for all 
European institutions and individuals, 
who had servants in their employ or 
dependents under their protection, to 
give them a document in the nature of 
a passport. I have myself been pres- 
ent when documents of that kind were 
confidently proffered by Chinamen, and 
have seen ignorant, overbearing soldiers 
tear the paper to bits, and drive the 
bearer of it home to drudge for them- 
selves. Remedy there was none. And 
yet, while these enormities were being 
perpetrated in the European quarters of 
the capital, order reigned in the Jap- 
anese district. My own servant when 
coming home with fruit one day was 
seized in this off-hand manner by two 
earried off 
when I met and released him. All this 
used to take place in broad daylight. 
At night time no Chinaman would ven- 
ture out of doors, except with suicidal 
intent. He would be shot down without 


soldiers, and was being 


compunction. 


* Cf. Frankfurter Zeitung, 18th December, 1900. 




















A German soldier, writing home from 
Peking on the 15th October, says: 
“Whenever we go out, we never fail 
to take a loaded rifle with us. Every 
night a number who intend’ to steal 
or attack get killed. We lead a genu- 
ine highwayman’s life here; we com- 
mandeer whatever we desire to have. 


We are compelled to shoot every 
Chinaman who shows himself at night 
time. And, unfortunately, this takes 


place very often.’” 

The lawless looting, which the rules 
of war against barbarians were said to 
warrant, was continued until there was 
nothing left worth carrying off. And 
even then the practice was not every- 
The Japanese were 
and the Russians 
soon But 
then the Japs had netted very much 
They 


where forbidden. 
the first to stop it, 
afterwards followed suit. 


more than any of their allies. 
had gone about the work of plundering 
with the thoroughness 
which crowned with success everything 
to which they set their hands during 
Their countrymen who had 


systematic 


this war. 
resided in Peking for years, and knew 
every nook and corner of it, pointed 
the 
and 


lootworthy places to 
newly-arrived The Mint 
Treasury were among the first places 
visited, and some of the Mikado’s sub- 


out all the 


troops. 


jects who entered these buildings as 
poor men left them in the possession 
of comparative wealth. Millions of 
easily-gotten taels are said to have thus 
found their way to Japan. But this 
was generally done in the heat of the 
combat, when the fighting had 
wholly ceased and order was theoreti- 
eally restored. So that technically, at 
all events, the Japs were not out of or- 
der. 

The Russians are said to have been 


not 


second in the race for gold, but they 
lagged far behind the Japs. And much 
* The italics are not in the original. 


® Wiesbadener Volksblatt, December 
Frankfurter Zeitung, December 13th. 


12th; 
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of the booty they secured was sold by 


them for a mere song. Indians could 
be seen all day long squatting in the 
streets of Peking selling silver shoes, 
silver ornaments, gold rings, watches, 


jade, jewelry and silks, and often get- 


ting higher prices than the articles 
would fetch in the shops. The British 
were dilatory and apathetic. I was 


told by a person who claims acquaint- 
ance with most of the dramatis persone 
of the story that on one occasion some 
British officers were informed by a Eu- 
ropean that there was a vast quantity 
of silver and gold to be had for the 
trouble of carrying it off and at the 
price of a modest commission which he 


would ask for revealing the where- 


abouts of the precious metals. The 
officers thanked him and _ said they 


would accompany him on the following 
day as they were then busy looking af- 
ter their men and discharging regimen- 
tal Next the man 
called again and begged them to lose 


duties. morning 
no time, as he feared the Russians had 
But, still ab- 
sorbed by their duties they requested 


got wind of the godsend. 


him to return in the evening. Instead 
of running further risks, however, he 
went to some Americans, who, closing 
with the offer, at 


and paid him a much higher commis- 


once secured the prize 


sion than he had dared to ask or hope 
for. When the 
ready to avail themselves of their luck 


English officers were 
it had vanished. 

The looting which took place in the 
imperial apartments of the Forbidden 
City was marked by a series of unre- 
hearsed scenes of grim Satanic humor 
to which even a modern Hogarth could 
hardly do justice. 

The civilizers burst into the imperial 
the 
quests of the mandarins present; but it 


chambers despite respectful re- 
was only, forsooth, to have a look or 
Then they handle 
merely in 
nature of 


take a photograph. 
the furniture, but 
the 


order 


to ascertain ihe 








metals, and the hardness of _ the 
wood. Then drawers were pulled 
out and cases opened, just that 


they might glance at and admire the 
barbaric splendor of the Chinese Court. 
And then there was a pause, during 
which the intruders looked less at the 
valuables and more at each other. One 
man would lift up a costly jade orna- 
ment or a fine piece of silverwork, 
study it, glance furtively around, re-ex- 
amine it with a blush, lay it down in a 


half-shamefaced, half-regretful way, 
and move on to another drawer. Then 


he would return to the first and begin 


these rites over again. One gentleman 


had only just turned his back 
for a second on a_ most artistic 
and ancient piece of jade work, 
and was coming back to—admire 


it once more, when he saw it disappear 
in the side pocket of another, who re- 
marked with a diplomatist’s euphem- 
ism: “One cannot go without a sou- 
venir.” That word souvenir was the 
formula which every one had been 
seeking for. Once found, they all 
breathed and plundered freely. Each 
one wanted a souvenir, and as there 
was little time to pick and choose he 
took a number of articles home for in- 


spection. 
The full tide of looting and robbery 
now set in and could no longer be 


stemmed, even by the sturdiest of those 
who were wont to be “honest in the 
daylight and virtuous in presence of a 
crowd.” An officer of high rank, com- 
ing in, shook his head sadly, but ex- 
claimed hopefully enough: “Gentlemen, 
no looting please. Each one may take 
a little souvenir, but nothing more.” 
But coolies carrying coals to steamers 
in Hong Kong could not be more ex- 
peditious than was this respectable 
gathering of military and civil officials 
in stowing away the most unwieldy 
vessels, images and ornaments between 
their coats and their skins. It was 


very comical to see self-respecting indi- 
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viduals, their features serious and sol- 
emn, while their bodies were so mon- 
strously mis-shapen that even as gar- 
goyles they would have been impossi- 
ble. One officer left with what many 
fancied must be a ladies’ tournure, ex- 
panded by the heat to alarming dimen- 
sions. His friends explained after- 
wards that the protuberance was 
caused by a magnificent vessel of old 
china, which he in some mysterious 
way secreted on his person. A civilian 
finding a coolie, pressed him into his 
service, and loaded him with articles 
valued, it is said, at several hundreds 
of pounds. Somewhere near a group 
of mandarins and Europeans the coolie 
dropped a vase, and was duly abused 
by his temporary master. Attention 
being thereby drawn to the irregularity 
the coolie was sent back. But the Eu- 
ropean, keen on souvenirs, was allowed 
to take home all that he himself was 
earrying. ° 

The culminating act of this farcical 
series of vanishing tricks was per- 
formed by a gentleman said to be a 
Yankee. Coolness, rather than ingenu- 
ity, was its characteristic. In the Im- 
perial apartments a number of high 
court dignitaries were left behind by 
the Emperor and Empress to look after 
the palace and its contents. They were 
all well stricken in years, all men of 
commanding appearance, true Chinese 
dignity and exquisite politeness. Anx- 
ious to hinder the gutting of their Im- 
perial Master’s rooms, but loth to hurt 
the susceptibilities of the cultured 
crowd, they stood in statuesque poses 
as the troops were passing in and did 
the honors of the high house under try- 
ing conditions without any loss of self- 
respect. The American walked briskly 
up to one of these venerable men, took 
off his valuable beads, and was in the 
act of tearing the mandarin-button 
from his cap, when an Ambassador ap- 
peared like a deus ex machina on the 
scene, and kept the button in its place. 




















But the Yankee walked off with the 
beads. 

It would be silly to blame only, or 
even mainly, the troops for all those 
abominations. Greed, lust, cruelty, 
which often lie in germ for a life time, 
suddenly grow when once gratified, till 
uprooting is impossible. And in armies 
they can become infectious. No won- 
der that the allied troops, not satisfied 
with what they pillaged in the Chinese 
quarters of the cities, sometimes looted 
the houses of European residents, car- 
ried every portable article away, and 
wantonly destroyed what they could 
not carry. Pianos were demolished 
with bayonets, mirrors shivered in a 
hundred fragments, paintings cut into 
strips. This was done by Europeans 
in the houses of the people whom they 
had been sent to protect. Mere China- 
men had little grounds for complaint 
after this. 

Base and wanton destruction became 
a passion in many. I witnessed many 
of its elementary manifestations with 
psychological interest. I saw soldiers 
enter an apartment stocked with China- 
ware, fill their pockets with cups, sau- 
cers and cream ewers, and such like 
things of moderate size, and then take 
to smashing the valuable big vases. I 
talked with some of them in the hope 
of understanding the workings of their 
mind, but their reasoning powers were 
temporarily disordered, and there was 
no foresaying what form their next 
outbreak of passion might take. 

For these things the Governments of 
the Powers are alone to blame. They 
refused to treat China as a civilized 
State; and this refusal is at the root of 
China’s present and their future calam- 
ities. It is superfluous to remark that 
this refusal is unjust—seeing that in- 
justice is no drawback in international 
politics—but it is a political blunder 
which no historical falsification can 
palliate. China not only is a highly or- 
ganized community, but had reached 
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long be- 


this stage of development 
fore there was any civilized State in 


Europe. No man of average honesty, 
who is acquainted with the masses in 
China, will hesitate for a second if 
asked to say whether China is really 
less civilized than each of the Powers 
who would fain regenerate her. Stress 
may be laid on each ally’s power, 
which is derived from her mighty army; 
but then the allies themselves profess 
to be yearning for and striving after 
the abolition of militarism in all its 
forms as an ideal. And this ideal has 
been realized by the Chinese, to whom 
Japan owes all her culture. 
China never meddled in 
pean affairs, never given the Powers 
any just cause of complaint. In fact, 
her chief sin consists in her obstinate 
refusal to put herself in a state to do 
She is not encroaching upon 
her 


has Euro- 


either. 
the territory of others, although 
population has become too numerous 
for her own. Her only desire is to be 
left as she leaves others, in peace. She 
has a right to this isolation. Russia 
allows no foreign missionaries to con- 
vert her people. To induce a Russian 
subject to abandon church for 
Protestantism or Catholicism is a crime 
punishable by law. Why should a sim- 
ilar act not be similarly labelled and 
treated in China? It is, of course, use- 
less to expect the Powers to change 
their line of action. But it is hardly 
too much to ask that the Press should 
modify its language describing it. Why 
should cultured and more or less truth- 
loving peoples persist in speaking of 
the glorious work of civilizing China, 
when it is evident that they are ruining 
her people and demoralizing their own 
troops besides? The future historian 
will find it difficult to explain how it 
came about that the free Christian peo- 
ples, whose generous blood boiled with 
indignation against the high-handed ac- 
tion of the British in South Africa were 
at the very same time enthusiastic in 


his 
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their praise of the “good work done” of the wind, and the harvest reaped 
by the brave troops in China. will surely be the whirlwind. But that 


The policy of the Powers is a sowing belongs to the “music of the future.” 
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E. J. Dillon. 
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THE LOST PYX. 


Some say the spot is banned; that the pillar Cross-and-Hand 
Attests to a deed of Hell; 

But of else than of bale is the mystic tale 
That ancient Valefolk tell. 


Ere Cernel’s Abbey ceased hereabout there dwelt a priest, 
In later life sub-prior 

Of the brotherhood there, whose bones are now bare 
In the field that was Cernel Choir. 


One night in his cell at the foot of yon dell 
The priest heard a frequent cry: 

“Go, Father, in haste to the cot on the waste 
And shrive a man waiting to die.” 


Said the priest in a shout to the caller without, ° 
“The night howls, the tree trunks bow; 

One may barely by day track so rugged a way, 
And can I then do so now?” 


No further word from the dark was heard, 
And the priest moved never a limb; 

And he slept and dreamed; til a Visage seemed 
To frown from Heaven at him. 


In a sweat he arose; and the storm shrieked shrill, 
And smote as in savage joy; 

While High-Stoy trees twanged to Bubb-Down Hill, 
And Bubb-Down to High-Stoy. 


There seemed not a holy thing in hail, 
Nor shape of light or love, 

I’'rom the Abbey north of Blackmore Vale 
To the Abbey south thereof. 


Yet he plodded thence through the dark immense, 
And with many a stumbling stride 

Through copse and briar climbed nigh and nigher 
To the cot and the sick man’s side. 


When he would have unslung the Vessels uphung 
To his arm in the steep ascent, 



































The Lost Pyx. 


He made loud moan; the Pyx was gone 
Of the Blessed Sacrament. 


Then in dolor and dread he beat his head: 
“No earthly prize or pelf 

. Is the thing I’ve lost in tempest tossed, 

But the Body of Christ Himself!” 


He thought of the Visage his dream revealed, 
And turned toward whence he came, 

Hands groping the ground along the foot-track and ficld, 
And head in a heat of shame. 


And here on the hill betwixt vill and vill 
He noted a clear straight ray 

Stretching down from the sky to a spot hard by, 
Which shone with the light of day. 


And gathered around the illumined ground 
Were common beasts and rare, 

All kneeling at gaze, and in pause profound 
Attent to an object there. 





’Twas the Pyx, unharmed mid the circling rows 
Of Blackmore’s hairy throng, 

Whereof were oxen, sheep, and does, 
And hares from the brakes among; 


And badgers gray, and conies keen, 
And squirrels of the tree, 

And many a member seldom seen 
Of Nature’s family. 


The ireful winds that scoured and swept 
Through coppice, clump, and dell, 
Within that holy circle slept 
Calm as in hermit’s cell. 


Then the priest bent likewise to the sod 
And thanked the Lord of Love, 

And Blessed Mary, Mother of God, 
And all the Saints above. 


And turning straight with his priceless freight 
He reached the dying one, 

Whose passing sprite had been stayed for the rite 
Without which bliss hath none. 


And when by grace the priest won place, 
And served the Abbey well, 

He reared this stone to mark where shone 
That midnight miracle. 


The Sphere. Thomas Hardy. 
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A SURVIVAL. 


I have often wondered how he came 
to be in existence at the latter end of 
“this so-called nineteenth century.” His 
proper milieu always seemed to me to 
be the age of Rob Roy at the very 
least—he might even have been a con- 
temporary of Johnnie Armstrong and 
Kinnont Willie, and not have appeared 
out of place. 

It was in Prince’s Street that I first 
saw him. Every morning, whatever 
the weather, winter or summer, he 
might have been seen there, taking his 
daily constitutional, between the hours 
of nine and ten. He always carried a 
stout stick, and was followed by a 
black-and-tan spaniel of about his own 
age—speaking relatively. 

He did not appear to be other than a 
douce and peaceful citizen; but there 
was a certain suggestion of savage 
massiveness about him which struck 
me at first sight, and set me speculat- 
ing. He reminded me of a lion, or per- 
haps still more of a fiery-eyed, shaggy- 
fronted Highland bull. He had a great 
square head, with white hair standing 
up in a wave off the forehead and curl- 
ing at the sides, not in the soft, smooth 
rings of a mild and philosophic, peace- 
fully contemplative old age, but in 
short, thick, rough locks. A terrible 
old man in his wrath—any one could 
see that by a glance at the tufted gray 
eyebrows, the straight but rather thick, 
resolute nose, the bright blue eyes that 
flashed straight at you like a sword, the 
iron mouth and jaw. His teeth were 
singularly perfect, large and white, but 
not quite even—the prominent canines 
adding to the fierceness of his expres- 
sion. He must have stood over six feet 


in his best days; now he was somewhat 
bent; but no one could help noticing 
the stalwart shoulders and powerful 
neck. 


As he passed along one morning, 





I saw two men stop and look after him, 
and heard one say to the other, “Eh, 
but yon’s a braw man! They dinna 
mak sic-like the noo.” 

For some time after I had begun to 
notice him, I imagined him to be alone 
in the world, except for his dog. One 
would as soon have expected a gray 
granite boulder, or the Round Tower 
at Brechin, to have “fowk” belonging 
to it. But, after a time, I discovered 
that he was in the habit of attending 
the service at St. Giles’s on Sunday 
mornings, and that he was always ac- 
companied thither by a worn, meck- 
looking, neutral-tinted woman, evident- 
ly his wife. . . . I heard, when I came 
to know more about them, that he had 
—or was said to have—hit her over the 
head, many years ago, with that holly 
staff of his, and she had never been 
the same _ since. ... Whether that 
was true or not, I do not know. He 
was quite capable of it. 

His name was Cameron—I summa- 
rize the information gathered bit by bit 
from various sources—and he came 
from a remote glen in the Western 
Highlands. He had made his money in 
cattle, thereby only doing—with a dif- 
ference—what his ancestors had done 
for several generations back, one of the 
said ancestors being no other than the 
grandfather of Rob Roy Macgregor 
himself. He was reputed to be wealthy, 
though no one knew the extent of his 
possessions, for, with characteristic 
caution, he had put his eggs into as 
many baskets as possible, and kept 
most of his investments secret. As for 
his way of living, nothing could well be 
less ostentatious. His abode was a 
“flat” in one of the solid unpreten- 
tious blocks of gray houses which 
form the older part of New Edinburgh. 
The rooms were furnished with a cer- 
























tain rugged, old-fashioned austerity, 
which did not altogether exclude com- 
fort, and which, while totally regard- 
less of wsthetic requirements, admitted 
nothing that could really have offend- 
ed a refined taste. But the atmosphere 
was somewhat gloomy and oppressive. 
Mrs. Cameron must have been young 
at some remote epoch, and it is pos- 
sible that in those days she was also 
light-hearted and delighted in bright 
colors; but by the time I knew her she 
had become subdued to her surround- 
ings. The calculation is a hazardous 
one, and I have never been able to ar- 
rive, even approximately, at the ratio 
which regulated her supply of new 
dresses and bonnets. But judging 
from appearances, she could never 
have renewed her attire oftener than 
once in three years; and it was a diffi- 
cult process at that, for she never had 
a penny to spend as she pleased. As for 
Cameron’s own apparel, he presented 
the appearance of a well-to-do farmer, 
and chose his garments with a view to 
warmth and durability rather than 
elegance. But his economic conscience 
did not force him to wear them until 
they were positively shabby. This 
was a scruple which only applied to 
his wife and daughter—while he had 
a daughter. 

She was never mentioned, and for a 
long time I was under the impression 
that some tragic or disgraceful history 
was connected with her. The mother 
cherished a faded photograph of a 
curly-headed, bright-faced lass, with 
her father’s eyes, and a milder version 
of her father’s chin, but never dared 
breathe her name. Probably she 
thought of her all the more, in the long 
winter evenings, when speech was in- 
terdicted, and she sat with her knit- 
ting on one side of the fire, while her 
tyrant was enthroned in his big arm- 
chair on the other, with a volume of 
Buckle’s “History of Civilization” on 
his knee, and the toddy-tumbler at his 
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He did not smoke—he abhorred 


elbow. 


the practice—and he did not drink, in 
the usual sense of the word, but he 
liked a little toddy now and then on a 
cold night. To my mind this virtue— 
if one must call it so—left his faults 
without excuse. It made it plain that 
his temper, which, not to put too fine a 
point on it, was simply diabolical, 
arose from sheer malignity. He had 
none of the vices which so often go 
with good-nature, and no good-nature 
either. 

As for Ciristian, poor girl, she had 
nothing to be ashamed of—at least not 
to average people’s minds. But then, 
old Cameron had a_ peculiar code, 
wherein the slightest contravention of 
his wishes partook of the nature of 
sacrilege and high treason. 

It was all because of Hector in the 
first instance. 

Hector was the old man’s only son, 
and, so far as I could make out, the 
only thing in the world that the old 
savage had ever cared for. Christian 
being a girl—the patriarch was decid- 
edly Oriental in his views—didn’t 
count. And, as he could not nope that a 
prospective son-in-law would present 
himself who was Oriental enough to 
bring a price in his hand for his bride, 
he had impressed it on Christian, from 
her earliest years, that she was not to 
marry. He had made the calculation, 
and found that it would be more eco 
nomical to keep her (and make her 
work for her living) than to pay the 
settlement which would in all proba- 
bility be required of him. Further 
than this he did not trouble himself 
about her. 

With Hector it was different. The 
lad had brains, and character too, 
though he had inherited enough of his 
mother’s gentle sweetness to temper 
the father’s iron will; there was some- 
thing to be made of him. He never 
showed him any particular tenderness, 
his system of education being Sole- 
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mon’s, very liberally applied; but he 
scraped and saved, and really pinched 
himself (for in those days his sub- 
stance was not so plentiful), to.send 
him to school. Hector loved learning, 
and was ambitious; he soon began to 
delight the masters with his progress, 
and to be fired with dreams of escaping 
from those terrible summer vacations 
at home in the remote island where his 
father’s farm lay and no neighbors to 
overawe him witheventhe semblanceof 
public opinion. If Hector worked hard 
during the winter at school, he worked 
harder all the summer at home, for 
his father soon found that he could 
in this way save one man’s wages. So 
he mowed and reaped, and helped to 
get in the hay, and read Plato while he 
was herding the cattle, and tasted at 
intervals of the holly-stick and the 
cart-whip; and raged inwardly at see- 
ing the treatment his mother and sis- 
ter were subjected to, and knowing 
himself powerless. 

All things come to an end. Hector 
passed a brilliant examination, gained 
a bursary, and entered on his medical 
studies at Edinburgh. Old Cameron, 
finding the state of his finances such 
as to satisfy even his grudging soul, 
and himself growing old, sold his farm, 
invested his money, and retired with 
his family to the Edinburgh flat, where 
for a time they enjoyed more peacefui 
days. The old man was proud of his 
son, and pleased with the progress he 
was making; he found new interests, 
too, for he was fond of reading, and, 
curiously enough his keen intellect 
had not rusted down to the bucolic 
level through years of bargaining over 
beeves and sheep. And Christian, who 
had never known the brightness of a 
young girl's life—she was now twenty 
—seemed to have entered an enchanted 
region. Here were books and leisure 
to read them in, and pictures, and 
music—the things she had longed for 
all her life, and been denied. She had 
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never known what it was to have girl 
friends; the wife of one of the profes- 
sors who had heard of her from Hec- 
tor, sought her out, introduced her to 
her own daughters and generally took 
her in hand. And Mrs. Cameron was 
happy in seeing her children happy, 
and asked no more. 

So life went on, quietly enough. In 
the vacations, Hector found a tempo- 
rary tutorship in England, and old 
Cameron, who thought he had earned 
the right to enjoy himself after his 
own fashion, went on tours with his 
wife and Christian. On one of these 
occasions it is recorded that he took 
them to Paris. The history of that 
pilgrimage has yet to be written. It 
could not fail to be remarkable, see- 
ing that, firstly, it was conducted on 
economical principles, and that, sec- 
ondly, our worthy Highland patriarch 
knew not a word of French, and im- 
agined that the whole French nation 
had entered into a conspiracy to cheat 
and defraud him. Wherefore, on the 
slightest provocation, or suspicion of 
provocation, he would turn to and curse 
the offending party in Gallic till he 
was black in the face, and then seeing 
that he was not understood, would 
bellow at the very top of his voice 
choice compliments in the broadest of 
“Glesca” Scotch. Then, as a rule, a 
gendarme would arrive, and Christian 
would be forced to explain in “leddies’ 
Academy” French that no harm was 
intended, and get a savage snub af- 
terwards for her pains. 

By-and-by Christian had a lover. He 
was a science student who had passed 
brilliant examinations, and they said 
that he would be one of the first chem- 
ists of the day. He came to the house 
with Hector, and she met him often at 
the Macarthurs’s. It soon became 
clear what he wanted, and, as for 
poor Christian, she loved him dearly 
from the first. But old Cameron had 
begun to frown on him savagely, and 

















though she was a fearless, high-spirit- 
ed lass, the shadow of her youth was 
upon her, and she foresaw, in a vague 
way, terrible trouble for her mother as 
well as herself, and durst not leave 
Mrs. Cameron alone to face it. So, 
without anything definite being said 
on either side, he was given to under- 
stand it would He 
Scott of true mettle, and, though he 
took his answer, such as it was, quiet- 
ly enough, had no thought of giving up. 
Perhaps he had heard from Hector— 
for they were very intimate—how mat- 
ters really stood; at any rate he knew 
how to bide his time cannily. 

So the years went and in due 
course Hector completed his studies, 
took his degree, and entered on his 
duties as assistant to an Edinburgh 
physician. He was now, so to speak, 
in a state of probation. He was in re- 
ceipt of an allowance from his father, 
which (for his college course had been 
exemplary in this respect) he had never 
exceeded, and which might or might 
not be increased by unexpected dona- 
tions, at the old man’s good pleasure. 
The latter constantly implied, without 
making any explicit promise, that it 
was his intention—should son’s 
conduct continue to give him satisfac- 
tion—to buy him a practice at the end 
of two or three years. Hector knew 
his father too well to build very se- 
curely on a resolution which might at 
any moment be nullified by a sudden 
gust of passion, and acordingly worked 
as hard and saved as carefully as if 
he were solely dependent on his own 
exertions. 

He was wise—for before the first 
year was out he fell in love. And be- 
ing very much the same make as his 
father, he never dreamed of letting 


never do. was a 


on, 


his 


himself be turned aside by any ob- 
stacle, though he knew the old man’s 
views on the subject well enough. He 
was not to think of marrying until he 
was well established in an extensive 
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practice—say, in ten years’ time 
then he would have the pick of society 
to choose from, and must select an 
heiress—if possible, with a title. 

For a long time—while the matter 
had no personal bearing—Hector took 
no notice of these remarks; the 
case was altered. He took counsel be- 
forehand with no one—it seemed best 
so, on one’s account—and the 
next time his father began the usual 
harangue (which he knew by heart by 
this time), he cut it short by quietly in- 
forming him that he was engaged to 
Lilias Macarthur, the 
daughter, who had about fifty pounds 
a year of her own, and nothing else in 
the world. 

Then the storm 
sianesque in character. 
triarch had thundered 
for a time at Hector's 
turned—irritated by his son's coolness 

on Christian, who, as he had in some 
unexplained way convinced, 
must have brought about the engage- 
ment. Having been with difficulty re- 
strained from taking her by the throat 
and shaking the life out of her, he 
flung a table-knife at his wife and 
happily missed her; and the scene end- 
ed by Hector’s leaving the house, and 
taking the two women with him. 

Christian never returned. Her father 
refused to allow her to set foot inside 
his doors again. Young Arrol—who 
had just obtained a good appointment 
in the colonies—came forward at once, 
and they were married on the spot. He 
wished Mrs. Cameron to make her 
home with them, but she insisted on 
returning to her husband. Christian 
was very unwilling to leave till per- 
suaded that her mother would, under 
present circumstances, fare better 
without her than with her, which, in- 
deed, proved to be the case. The part- 
ing from her daughter was a terrible 
wrench, but in spite of all entreaties, 
though the matter might easily have 
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been arranged, she would not consent 
to a separation from Cameron. It was 
partly a sense of duty and partly a 
dog-like attachment that no cruelty 
could alienate. 

It need not be added that Hector’sal- 
lowance ceased at once. But the old 
man had in his mind a more elaborate 
scheme of revenge—or lawful chastise- 
ment—which he explained at great 
length to a lawyer, and was with ditffi- 
culty persuaded to forego. He wished 
to bring an action against his son in 
order to recover the entire cost of his 
board, lodging, clothes and education 
from infancy upwards. Considering 
the amount of farm-work he had got 
out of the lad in former times, and the 
fact that the latter had more than paid 
his college expenses by means of bur. 
saries, and by teaching during vaca- 
tion, I should not have thought he 
could expect to gain much. However, 
he got a great deal of enjoyment out 
of maturing this plan, and used to 
chuckle over it by himself with much 
glee. 

Contrary to the fitness of things, 
Hector throve under the paternal curse 
rather than otherwise. He made some 
important discoveries, became well- 
known as a popular lecturer on scien- 
tific subjects, and obtained a good ap- 
pointment at one of the hospitals. And 
then he married Lilias, and would 
have had his mother to live with them, 
but she still refused. 

So the old man and his wife lived on 
alone, in the dreary flat, and it was 
then I became acquainted with them. 
I used to wonder sometimes how long 
they would go on in that way. He 
was sixty-nine, and apparently as firm 
as a rock, walking out in all weathers, 
playing golf on Musselburgh hills, and 
taking his plunge in sea or river— 
whenever he was within reach of either, 
on the coldest winter mornings. One 
could not help asking one’s self what 
sort of end there would be to it. 


A straw death, a cow’s death— 
Such death likes not me, 


might well have been the motto of an 
old Berserker like that. Yet one could 
not well imagine him fighting a duel 
a@ outrance, or sailing down the Firth 
in a boat, and setting it on fire when 
he got past the Isle of May. 

It is never the expected or befitting 
that happens. One summer's day, sud- 
denly, and without warning, he said to 
his wife— 

“We've no seen Hector this lang 
while. What for does he no come to 
tea, an’ bring the young wife wi’ him?” 

She sat as though a thunderbolt had 
fallen, not knowing whether to think 
him in his right senses or not. He 
had never said anything to her about 
her visits to her son, though she fan- 
cied he must know of them; and she 
began to fear that some unknown and 
terrible vengeance was preparing. She 
waited in terror to hear what was com- 
ing. 

“Gin ye gang doon the day, ye 
micht tell him to come the morn—come 
to tea—him an’ her tae. It’s as weel 
tae be freen’ly.” 

That was all he said. She went 
down trembling with excitement, to de- 
liver the invitation. The feast of rec- 
onciliation passed off without a 
contretemps, and from thenceforth no 
more was said about the sometime 
cause of division. 

Perhaps it was the shadow of death 
on him that made him gentler than his 
wont, for a few weeks after that he 
had a “stroke,” from which he never 
recovered, though he lived about a 
year after it. He had no definite ill- 
ness, but his iron strength forsook 
him, and little by little, all his powers 
failed. He lost first his hearing, then 
sight, and then the reason itself was 
slowly darkened, till it went out like 
an expiring lamp; and the helpless life 
lingered on a little longer, and then 























flickered out, too. His wife tended 
him faithfully to the last, and I think, 
forgot everything except those few 
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weeks, when he had been so good and 


gentle, and had made friends with 


Hector. 
A. Werner. 





THE WARDEN OF THE MARCHES. 


By Sypney C. GRIER. 


ROSE OF THE WORLD. 


“Awfully sorry, Mab, but I really 
can’t ride with you this morning. It’s 
bad enough when one of our wander- 
ing tribes comes in for a palaver, but 
to-day there are two of them, at dag- 
gers drawn with one another. They 
have both sent deputations to inform 
me that I am their father and their 
mother, and will I be good enough to 
pulverize the other lot? That means 
that I have a nice long day’s work cut 
out for me.” 

“Oh, what a bother!” grumbled Ma- 
bel. “And Georgia has got a lot of 
dreadful women in the surgery, and is 
doctoring them all round. How can 
she bear to have them about? Do you 
like having an M.D. for a wife, Dick?” 

“Personally,” said Dick solemnly, “I 
do; since Georgia is that M.D. Politi- 
sally it’s the making of me.” 

“No; really?” 

“Rather! Every woman of all these 
nomad tribes has a stake in the coun- 
try, so to speak—a personal interest 
in the maintenance of the system of 
government which has stuck Georgie 
and me down here. No Sarkar, no doc- 
tor; that’s the way they look at it.” 

“Well,” said Mabel, rather ashamed, 
“if it wasn’t that I have got my habit 
on I would stay and help her. But we 
were going to try Laili, Dick, and you 
promised faithfully to come.” 





“I know; it’s horribly rough on you. 
But I tell you what I'l! do. I'll spare 
Anstruther to you for the morving, 
and he must ride out to me after lunch. 
Don’t break his neck first, mind.” 

“But will it be safe for you to go 
alone? <Aren’t you afraid?” 

“Shade of my mighty father-in-law! 
Afraid of what?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. 
sort of thing—” 

“That one would naturally be afraid 
of? No, I would rather face any num- 
ber of excited tribesmen than Burgrave 
at his blandest. I'll send a chaprasi 
down to Anstruther, and he'll be here 
in a few minutes,” 

Mabel had not long to wait. As she 
stood on the veranda, flicking her 
dainty riding-boot with her whip, and 
feasting her eyes on the satin skin of 
the beautiful little black mare which 
was being led up and down by its 
groom Fitz came trotting up the drive. 

“Awfully good of the Major to lend 
me out this morning, Miss North! Is 
that the new pony? She ought to be a 
flier.” 

“Yes, isn’t she a little beauty? I want 
to test her paces to-day. I have had 
enough of riding her about the canton- 
ments. She’s all right there, but I 
should like to try her in a good gallop 
out in the desert.” 

“Out in the desert?” repeated Fitz, 
as he gathered up the reins and handed 
them to Mabel, after mounting her. 
“Well,I don’t suppose it could hurt. If 
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you don’t mind stopping a second at 
my place, I'll put a revolver in my 
pocket, and then we shall be all right.” 

“Why, what could there be to hurt 
us?” 

“We might happen upon a leopard, 
or something of the sort. It’s not like- 
ly, but there’s no harm in being pro- 
We have a sort of fashion here 
beyond our own 


vided. 
of not going much 
bounds unarmed.” 
Mabel made no _ further 
and after calling at Fitz’s 
they rode out into the desert. 
paces were perfect, and whenever Ma- 
bel raced her against Fitz’s pony she 
It was a clear cold morn- 


objection, 
quarters 
Laili’s 


won easily. 
ing, really cold, as is often the case 
early on a winter’s day in Khemistan, 
and horses and riders alike seemed tuo 


be possessed of tireless energy. The 
two grooms, to whom the cold was a 
highly disagreeable experience, were 


left behind again and again, and re- 
membered only when they had become 
mere dots on the which in- 


volved some waiting before they could 


horizon, 


come up. 
“Now let us race again!” cried Mabel 

when she and Fitz had_ reluctantly 

walked their horses for some distance, 

to allow the men to approach them. 
“All right. I say, Miss North, there’s 

Let’s chase him!” 

I should so like to have one 


a jerboa! 

“Oh, do. 
for a pet,” cried Mabel. 

It seemed, however, that the jerboa 
preferred freedom even to such a cap- 
tivity, for it was gone in a moment, 
getting over the ground in tremendous 
leaps at a pace which taxed the horses 
sorely to keep it in sight. 

“Oh, 
Mabel. 

“Perhaps I can manage to wing him 
said Fitz, bringing out his 
revolver. “We could easily patch up a 
broken leg. Steady, Sheikh, old boy.” 

The pace was fast and the ground 
rough, and it is scarcely surprising that 


it’s getting away!” lamented 


” 


from here, 
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the jerboa escaped unscathed, while 
Fitz’s shot had an effect that he had 
not anticipated. At the sound Mabel’s 
little mare stopped dead with a sudden- 
ness which jerked the rider’s foot from 
the stirrup, and nearly threw her out of 
the saddle, then took the bit in her 
teeth and dashed away in a frenzy of 
terror. Pull as she might Mabel could 
not stop her, nor could she get her foot 
again into the stirrup. The horror of 
that wild rush through the whirling 
sand-clouds, with the wind shrieking in 
her ears, was a thing she would never 
forget. Certain destruction seemed be- 
fore her, for Laili was heading straight 
for the rocky ground at the foot of the 
mountains, where there was no hope 
that she would be able to keep her foot- 
ing. Mabel was dimly conscious that 
she ought to form some plan, or at least 
to select a moment at which to 
throw herself off, but all her powers 
seemed to be concentrated in the effort 
to pull up, or better, to turn the pony’s 
head towards the open desert. As it 
was, Laili made the decision for her. 

An isolated rock, revealed unexpect- 
edly by a lull in the wind, which caused 
the drifting sand to settle for a mo- 
left hand of the 
course she was taking, and catching 
sight of it, she swerved away so vio- 
lently that Mabel found herself all at 
once in a sitting position upon the sand. 


ment, stood on the 


There she remained, too much dazed to 
make any attempt to rise, until Fitz 
dashed up, and flung himself recklessly 
from his horse, which promptly contin- 
ued the chase of the runaway on its 
own account. 

“Oh, thank God, you are not killed!” 
he cried, rushing to Mabel, his face 
white and his tongue almost unable to 
“But you are frightfully 
hurt. What is it?—your back? Oh, for 
Heaven's North, try to 
Is your leg broken? Don’t say 


articulate. 
sake, Miss 
move. 
it is your back!” 


Mabel repressed a weak desire to 




















laugh. “I—I think I’m sitting here be- 
cause you haven't offered to help me 
up,” she replied feebly, but as well as 
her chattering teeth would let her. 

He helped her up in silence, and be- 
gan mechanically to brush the dust 
from her habit with shaking hands. 
When at last he looked up at her, Ma- 
bel saw that his lips. were still trem- 
bling, and his eyes full of terror. 

“Oh, don’t look like that about me!’ 
she cried impulsively. “I’m not worth 
it.” 

“Not worth it? You!” he cried vio- 
lently, then, controlling himself with 
an effort, he laughed somewhat awk- 
wardly. “If anything had happened to 
you, I should never have dared to face 
the Major and Mrs. North again,” he 
said. “Or rather I could not have 
aced my own thoughts.” 

“But why?” asked Mabel, mystified. 

“Because it was all my fault for firing 
that shot—wretched, thoughtless beast 


that I am! I should have blown my 
brains out.” 
“Now that is wicked,” said Mabel 


with decision, “and foolish too. But 
if you are going to talk in this agitat- 
ing way, I think I should like to sit 
down in the shade over there. I feel 
rather shaky still.” 

“I’m an unfeeling idiot! Lean on me, 
please, Miss North.” 

He supported her gently across the 
intervening space, and found a seat for 
her on a fragment of rock in a nook 
which sheltered her partially from the 
sun and the whirling sand. She made 
room for him beside her, but he persist- 
ed in tramping up and down, his face 
twitching painfully. 

“I can’t stay quiet!’ he cried, in an- 
swer to “When I 
think it’s just a chance—a mercy, Mrs. 
North would say—that you’re not—not 
—” he skipped the word—‘at this mo- 
And all my 


her remonstrance. 


ment it knocks me over. 
fault!” 


Mabel’s renewed protest cut 


was 
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short by the appearance of the two 
grooms, who ran up with scared faces, 
and inquired dolefully which way the 
horses had gone, and whether the Pres- 
ences would wait where they were un- 
til the missing steeds had been cap- 
tured and brought back. 

“Why, what else should we do?” asked 
Fitz, calm enough now in the presence 
of the alien race. 
tened to reply that Dera Gul, the an- 
cestral stronghold of Bahram 
was only a bowshot off, and that there 


His own groom has- 


Khan, 


the Presences might find rest and re- 
freshment. 

“Not if I know it!” was Fitz’s mental 
comment. the 
principal villain himself is away at Na- 
lapur, but we 
hospitality in his absence. 
wait here,” he added to the 
who replied sullenly that his master’s 


“It’s a blessing that 
won't trespass on his 
We will 
servant, 


words were law, and departed with his 
companion in search of the horses. 
“What was he saying?” asked Mabel 
curiously. 
little 
about the neighborhood,” replied Fitz, 
who had had time to decide that he 
would not alarm his charge by telling 
did 
not occur to him that the apprehension 


“Oh he was only gassing a 


her exactly where they were. It 


with which Bahram Khan's glance had 
inspired Mabel three days before had 
resolved itself into a sense of offended 
pride at what she took to be a premedi- 
tated insult, and that the idea of any 
danger to herself personally was abso- 
He did 
divert 


lutely remote from her mind. 


his best, therefore, to her 
thoughts from the question of the local- 
ity, and was congratulating 


upon his success when a little proces- 


himself 


sion appeared round the corner of the 
cliff in whose shadow they were sit- 
ting. 
and shining Hindu, swathed in volu- 
minous draperies of white muslin, with 
of red brocade, 
profound 


The principal figure was a sleek 


glimpses 
with 


occasional 


who advanced obei- 
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sances, and entreated the exalted per- 
sonages before him to honor his mas- 
ter’s roof by deigning to rest under it 
until their horses were found. This 
time Fitz was obliged to refer the sug- 
gestion to Mabel, and learned to his 
surprise that she was inclined to ac- 
cept it. 

“IT shouldn’t like to meet Bahram 
Khan,” she said, “but you say that he 
is away.” 

“When did the Prince start for Nala- 
pur?” asked Fitz of the Hindu. 

“Three days past, sahib—the same 
evening that he was present at the 
tamasha at Alibad.” 

“There!” said Mabel, “you see it’s all 
My hair is full of sand, and it 
is so hot here. One never knows what 
to wear in this climate. I don’t believe 
I shall be able to ride back unless I can 
rest in a cool place for a little first.” 

“I am pretty sure tuat Major North 
wouldn’t like it,” said Fitz doubtfully. 

The Hindu caught the purport of the 
words, and his countenance assumed 
an expression of the deepest woe. “It 
is the sad misfortune of the illustrious 
Prince that Nath Sahib has ever looked 
upon him with disfavor,” he lamented. 

“Oh, dear!” remarked Mabel, when 
the words were translated to her, “it 
will be dreadful if these people get the 
idea that Dick has a prejudice against 
Bahram Khan. We had much better 
show confidence in him by going to his 
Who knows? It may be the 
beginning of better things.” 

“T shouldn’t like to take the responsi- 
bility,” Fitz began, but cut him 
short. 

“Very well; I will take it. 
Dick will be glad if we can establish a 
better feeling; and I think it’s very in- 
considerate of you to raise so many ob- 
jections, when I have told you how hot 
and tired I am, and how I want a rest. 
It wasn’t my fault that we were strand- 
ed here, you know.” 

This ungenerous use of the weapon he 


right. 


house. 


she 


I am sure 
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himself had provided conquered Fitz, 
and he consented reluciantly to accept 
the Hindu’s invitation. Mabel’s smile 
of approval ought to have been suffi- 
cient reward for his complaisance, but 
it was not, for he felt an uneasy cer- 
tainty that Dick would object very 
strongly to the visit when he came to 
hear of it. The Hindu led the way, 
smiling and bowing, and Fitz and Ma- 
bel followed him a short distance to 
the gate of the fortress, which was situ- 
ated on the further side of the project- 
ing cliff which had sheltered them. 
Two or three wild-looking men were 
lounging about half asleep, but other- 
wise the place seemed deserted. The 
Hindu led them across the courtyard 
and up a flight of steps into a large, 
cool room, saying that sherbet and 
sweetmeats should be brought to them 
immediately. He left them alone, os- 
tensibly to hasten the appearance of 
the refreshments, but Fitz watching 
him idly as he crossed the court, fol- 
lowed the direction of his eyes to the 
ramparts, where, to his astonishment, 
he saw Bahram Khan himself, begin- 
ning to descend the steps which led 
down into the yard. Mabel had also 
caught sight of the apparition, and 
Vitz’s eyes met hers. 

“The great thing is not to show any 
sign of fright,”’ he said hastily. 

“I’m not frightened,” retorted Mabel, 
“but [I’m not going to sit here to be 
stared at by that man. You must tell 
him that I have come to see the ladles 
of the house, whoever they may be.” 

“T daren’t let you go into the harem. 
Anything might happen there, and it 
would take an army to rescue you.” 

“But what could happen? You for- 
get that Bahram Khan’s mother is a 
patient of my sister’s. She will be de- 
lighted to see me.” 

“Oh, that’s better, of course. But 
look here, won’t you take my revolver? 
I should hear if you fired a shot.” 

“No, thanks. 1 did learn to shoot 




















once, but if I fired now I’m afraid the 
result would be disastrous to myself 
alone. I shall feel much safer with 
the revolver in your possession, for I’m 
pretty sure that you won’t leave the 
place alive without me.” 

The last words were spoken as Bah- 
ram Khan entered the hall, and Fitz 
had no opportunity to reply. There 
was a suppressed agitation in the 
Prince’s manner which made him un- 
easy, and he made haste to beg that 
Mabel might bear the salutations of 
the doctor lady to the dwellers behind 
the curtain. Bahram Khan’s face fell, 
and though he protested that the honor 
offered to his household was overwhelm- 
ing, it was fairly clear from his man- 
ner that no honor could well have been 
more unwelcome. The ladies had only 
just arrived, and had not yet settled 
down properly in their new quarters; 
they had had no opportunity of making 
fit preparation for so distinguished 
a visitor, and it was contrary to all 
pr. -edent that the doctor lady should 
despatch a messenger to visit them be- 
fore they had sent their respects to 
her. 

“Oh, very well, I won’t make my call 
to-day,” said Mabel, rising, when Fitz 
had translated the long string of apolo- 
gies that fell from the lips of the em- 
barassed host. “We may as well come, 
then, Mr. Anstruther.” 

But this was by no means what Bah- 
ram Khan desired, and after vainly en- 
deavoring to persuade Mabel to sit 
down on the cushions again, he sum- 
moned a slave boy, and ordered him to 
fetch Jehanara. 

“There must be some one to inter- 
pret between the Miss Sahib and the 
women,” he explained, and Mabel won- 
dered why Fitz looked atonceso stern 
and so uncomfortable. Presently the 
curtain at the end of the room was 
shaken a little, and Bahram Khan rose 
and spoke through it in a low voice to 
the person behind. Then he beckoned 
539 
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to Mabel, the curtain was raised slight- 
ly, and she passed through to find her- 
self in a small, dark antechamber. A 
stout woman in native dress stood there 
with a great key in her hand, and, un- 
locking a door, motioned her into a dim 
passage. It was so gloomy and mys- 
terious that she was conscious of a 
moment’s hesitation, but as soon as the 
door was shut the woman began to 
speak in English, as rapidly as if she 
was reciting a history she had learnt 
by heart. She spoke mincingly, and 
with a peculiar clipping accent which 
struck Mabel as disagreeable. 

“Yes, Miss North, and I don’t wonder 
you're surprised, I’m sure, to find me 
here and as English as yourself. My 
poor papa was riding-master in a Euro- 
pean regiment—none of your Black 
Horse—and my mamma was pure-blood 
Portuguese, and yet here I am.” 

Even to the inexperienced eye, the 
woman’s own face seen in the half- 
light, gave the lie to her statement, but 
Mabel had not yet acquired the Anglo- 
Indian’s skill in distinguishing shades 
of color, and did not care to dispute the 
assertion. Having taken breath, Jeha- 
nara went on— 

“Yes, and I was educated at a real 
pucca boarding-school in the Hills, Miss 
North, quite genteel, I assure you; one 
of the young ladies was the daughter 
of the Collector of Krishnaganj. And 
everything done so handsomely—china- 
painting and making wax-flowers, and 
all the extras—no expense spared. I 
wish I could lay my hands on some of 
the rupees that were poured out like 
water on my education, I do. I should 
commence to astonish the people about 
here, I assure you, Miss North.” 

“You must have found this life very 
trying at first,” murmured Mabel. 

“Trying’s no word for it, Miss 
North—it was just simply slavery. And 
I, that thought to be a princess, re- 
duced to be treated like a common up- 
per servant, and thankful for that! Oh, 
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I’ve been deceived shamefully, Miss 
North, and there is that makes allow- 
ance for me and there is that doesn’t; 
but submit to be down-trodden I won’t 
be, not by any old native woman that 
calls herself a Begum, nor by any fine 
gentleman officer that don’t think me 
good enough to talk to his lady wife.” 

Some instinct told Mabel that it 
would not be well to inquire too mi- 
nutely into the means by which this 
waif of “gentility” had been stranded 
on such an inhospitable shore; and to 
cut short the complaints which threat- 
ened to become incoherent, she asked 
whether Jehanara knew her sister-in- 
law. 

“Yes, Miss North, I do, and a real 
lady she is—no thanks to her high and 
mighty sahib of a husband. Spoke to 
me polite, she did, the only time I’ve 
seen her, and gave me some English 
books and papers to pass the time 
away. Not like Mrs. Hardy—there’s a 
sanctimonious old cat for you, Miss 
North, and no mistake, drawing her 
dress away from me and talking to me 
as if I was the very scum of the 
earth!” 

Mabel began to feel uncomfortable. 
It was evident that Dick had directed 
Georgia to hold no more intercourse 
with this person than civility required, 
and she thought it well to hint that her 
time was limited. 

“Oh, well, if you’re in such a hurry, 
Miss North, I’m sure I’m agreeable. A 
little talk with any one that’s English 
like myself is a treat I don’t often get, 
but I don’t desire to detain anybody to 
talk to me that doesn’t want to. The 
Begum will be ready to see you, I dare- 
say.” 

She led the way down the passage, 
and into a low dull room looking into 
a small paved courtyard, from which 
similar rooms opened on the other three 
sides. Here were assembled some fif- 
teen or twenty women and girls who 
had evidently made good use of the 


time which Jehanara had occupied in 
conversation, by flinging on their best 
clothes over their ordinary garb. Robes 
of fine cloth, silk or velvet, permitted 
treacherous glimpses here and there of 
coarse cotton or woollen garments un- 
derneath, while the hair of the wear- 
ers was unplaited, and their faces des- 
titute of adornment. They accepted 
the situation with great philosophy, 
however, and crowded round Mabel 
with friendly interest, all but one, who 
lay upon a bedstead in the furthest cor- 
ner, with her face to the wall, and re- 
fused even to look round. The chief 
person present was Bahram Khan’s 
mother, who was known officially from 
the name of her late husband, as the 
Hasrat Ali Begum, but whose personal 
title was the Moti-ul-Nissa, or Pearl ox 
Women. She was an elderly woman 
with a shrewd face of considerable 
power, and she greeted Mabel with the 
kindness due to one who came from 
her friend the doctor lady, but also 
with a constraint which the visitor 
could not but recognize. 

Presently a privileged attendant of 
the Moti-ul-Nissa’s exclaimed at the 
dusty state of Mabel’s habit, and in ex- 
plaining, with the aid of Jehanara, the 
mishap which had occurred to her, she 
was able to awaken the sympathies of 
her audience. Ready hands brushed 
off the dust, a bowl of perfumed water 
was brought that she might bathe her 
sunburnt face, and she was eagerly en- 
treated to take down her hair and 
shake the sand out of it. Not quite lik- 
ing the look of the comb held out to 
her, however, she contented herself 
with coiling her hair afresh, while an 
eager girl held a cracked hand-mirror, 
with a battered wooden back, at an 
angle that made it perfectly impossible 
for her to see herself in it. The women 
were loud in their exclamations of won- 
der and delight at the sight of the soft 
fair hair, and presently Mabel became 
aware that the girl in the corner had 























raised herself on her elbow, revealing 
a face beautiful in its outline, but now 
haggard and stained with tears, and 
was scowling at her with unmistak- 
able hatred. 

“Is there some one ill in that cor- 
ner?” she asked of Jehanara. 

“No, Miss North, not ill—angry and 
sullen, that’s all.” 

“Poor thing! perhaps she is in 
trouble,” said Mabel, rising and ap- 
proaching the bed. The girl had turned 
away again when she saw that her 
glance was observed, and Mabel laid a 
hand on her shoulder. “Can I do any- 
thing to help you?” she asked. 

To her astonishment the girl shook 
off her hand as if it had been a snake, 
and springing up from the couch, burst 
into a torrent of vituperation. Her lithe 
young form shook with passion, her 
delicate hands were clenched, and her 
voice became at one moment a scream, 
and at the next a hiss. The other 
women strove in vain to quiet her, and 
Mabel’s efforts to disarm her indigna- 
tion were fruitless, but as suddenly as 
it had arisen the storm spent itself. 
Breaking off in the midst of a furious 
sentence, the girl threw up her arms in 
a gesture of utter despair, then dashed 
herself down again upon the couch, sob- 
bing as though her heart would break. 

“What is the matter with her?” asked 
Mabel, astounded and terrified. “What 
does she say?” 

Jehanara looked inquiringly at the 
Moti-ul-Nissa. A nod gave her permis- 
sion to interpret, and she proceeded 
glibly— 

“Why, Miss North, she says she hates 
you, that you’ve stolen away her hus- 
band with your airs and graces, and 
then come to gloat over her. You 
mustn’t mind what she says. It’s the 
way with these native women; they’ve 
got no self-control, you see.” 

“But I don’t want to steal away her 
husband. Tell her so. What does she 


mean? Who is she?” 
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The other women, breathlessly inter- 
ested, gathered round as Jehanara in- 
terpreted the answer to the girl, who 
sat up with streaming eyes, and poured 
forth a series of fierce, abrupt sen- 
tences. 

“She says, Miss North, ‘I am Zeynab, 
called Rose of the World, daughter of 
Fath-ud-Din, the King of Ethiopia’s 
Grand Vizier, and the fair-haired wom- 
an’—that’s you, Miss North—‘has stolen 
from me the heart of Bahram Khan, 
my lord. She has persuaded him to 
cast me off—me, Fath-ud-Din’s daugh- 
ter—that she may have his house to 
herself, and now she comes to mock 
me. But let her beware. The witch 
Khadija was not my nurse for nothing, 
and if poison can disfigure, or steel kill, 
or fire burn, she shall pay every anna 
that she owes me.’ Don’t you go and 
take it to heart, Miss North; she’s a 
poor, wild, uneducated creature, not 
brought up like us.” 

“But she must be mad!” cried Mabel. 
“Tell her she is making a mistake; that 
I wouldn’t touch her husband with a 
pair of tongs—that I hate the very 
sight of him. Tell her that nothing 
would make me marry him if he was 
free, that my religion would forbid it; 
and that as he is married already, our 
law forbids it. Tell her that even if I 
wanted to marry him, my brother 
would see me dead first—that I would 
beg him to kill me before I stooped to 
such degradation.” 

Before Mabel, in her crimson indigna- 
tion, even Jehanara cringed and trans- 
lated her words without comment. The 
women looked at one another doubt- 
fully, and the Moti-ul-Nissa frowned. 
The forsaken wife spoke again in bit- 
ter disdain— 

“It is well to talk thus, when the 
fair-haired woman has robbed me of my 
lord’s heart forever. Since she cares 
so little for it, why did she not leave it 
with Zeynab?” 

“For all that I have done, it is hers 
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still,” said Mabel desperately. “Ask 
my sister, the doctor lady, if it is not 
so. You know her, all of you.” 

“Ah, woe is me!” cried Zeynab. ““Why 
did not the doctor lady leave me to die 
as a little child rather than save me by 
her art that misery might come upon 
me through one of her own house?” 

“Peace, Zeynab!” said the Moti-ul- 
Nissa. “The doctor lady knows not 
that thou art my son’s wife. It is not 
through her that this trouble has come. 
I will send a message to her, that she 
may tell us what to do. If the words 
of her sister here are true words”’—she 
broke off and looked keenly at Mabel— 
“it may be that she is one of those that 
ensnare men even without their own 
will, but such women ought not to 
place themselves where men are forced 
to behold them.” 

Mabel digested the rebuke, translated 
with startling plainness by Jehanara, 
as well as she might. “I am very sor- 
ry,’”’ she said in a low voice. “My broth- 
er said the same thing to me, but I 
have only been here a short time, and 
I didn’t understand things. Please for- 
give me,” she added, looking first at 
Zeynab and then at her mother-in-law. 

The Argosy. 
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“I never dreamed that such a thing 
could happen, and I will take care that 
it never does again.” 

“Never again is too late for me,” said 
Zeynab bitterly. 

“Peace!” said the old lady again. “Is 
it nothing to thee that the doctor lady’s 
sister has humbled herself before thee? 
Now it is for thee to win back thy lord 
as thou best mayest. And as for thee, 


*Miss Sahib,” added the Moti-ul-Nissa 


severely, “choose a husband, since that 
is the custom of thy people, quickly, 
and see that he is a man that will slay 
any other man that casts his eyes upon 
thee.” 

“The Sahib desires the Miss Sahib to 
be told that the horses have been found 
and all is ready,” said the little slave- 
boy, coming unbidden into the group, 
and Mabel wasted no time over her 
farewells. 

“T really think I have never been so 
uncomfortable in all my life!” she said 
to herself, as she got out of the 
room. 

“Now you see, Miss North, what a 
trial it must be to me to live among 
such unrefined creatures as 
these,” said Jehanara. 


coarse, 


(To be continued.) 


THE GHOST. 


Like to the ghost now do you come 
Of one who came of yore, 

And yet no spectre pale and dumb 
But fashioned as before. 

Not but in semblance and in name— 


In gesture, bearing, tone the same. 


Sometimes the very words you say 
You said to me of old— 

Words with their spirit passed away 
And all their life-blood cold. 

And when you leave me tears I shed 

For one much loved, for one now dead. 


The Spectator. 


Ella Fuller Maitland. 























THE DEATH OF THE 


Dr. Creighton’s death is one of those 
mysteries that sorely try the type of re- 
ligious person that thinks himself com- 
petent to criticize the Divine Plan. 
There is such a type. Intellectually 
contemptible and spiritually impious as 
such an attitude must be to the sober 
Christian, there are many whose lives 
exclude the suggestion either of impi- 
ety or insanity, who yet habitually as- 
sume a more than mundane familiarity 
with the Almighty, explain the motives 
of His action, expound His mode of 
thought, assign with the utmost confi- 
dence this event to Divine and that to 
human providence, claiming in effect a 
mastery of God’s interposition in the 
life of a man that they would not 
dream of arrogating to themselves over 
one man’s influence on the fortune and 
character of another. Such people, 
when confronted by staggering catas- 
trophes such as that which has now 
overtaken the Church of England, are 
apt to do much harm by the extrava- 
gance of their explanations. In the 
same breath they shock their friends 
and give themselves into the hands of 
the enemy. To a thinking Christian 
these human catastrophes will present 
no impasse, for he will see the logical 
absurdity, as well as the negation of 
all his professed beliefs, in the attempt 
to check a plan which goes on from 
eternity to sempiternity by the event 
of a day, or a century, or a millennium. 
In the nature of things how can he 
judge of an act’s bearings, when he 
is absolutely unable to gauge the whole 
to which it is relative? That should 
dispose of any intellectual difficulties; 
morally he will be satisfied to know 
with Plato that God is good. 

Certainly, from the merely human 
point of view, the most malignant and 
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most resourceful enemy of the Angli- 
can Church, we do not think we need 
hesitate to say, of Christianity, could 
not have dealt us a more crushing blow 
than this premature death of the Bish- 
op of London. It removes him from 
activities of which very few others are 
even capable, directed against difficul- 
ties hardly another was competent to 
gauge. This is a time for the Church 
of England at once of extraordinary 
opportunity and extraordinary danger. 
The Papal plan is out of harmony with 
the spirit of the age; for modern Chris- 
tianity it has no secret of life; its un- 
critical position intellectually, as well 
as its moral incomprehension, put it 
out of touch with the new learning. 
For Nonconformists, and _ still more 
Wesleyans, political history and the 
change in the spirit of the Anglican 
communion tend more and more to re- 
move any grounds for aloofness from 
the Church. The memory of their hon- 
est, historic grievances is ceasing to 
gall, and with their wider education a 
different attitude towards the national 
Church of history is, in spite of inter- 
ested political efforts to retard it, in- 
evitably growing up. The historic ap- 
peal has taken so wide and so firm a 
hold of the modern mind that religious 
communities based on the repudiation 
of Milton’s 
“perverse iniquity of sixteen hundred 
years,” can hardly in the future hold 
their own with a communion that at 
any rate bases its claim on the highest 
historic continuity. Then the 


such appeal, witness 


causes 


which made Dissent so largely the re- 
source of the poorer people now hap- 
pily exist no more; while the national 
organization of the Church gives it ad- 
vantages in dealing with the working 
class population which no other com- 
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munion possesses. Simultaneous with 
these developments is the expansion of 
the British Empire and the gradual 
breakdown of geographical and relig- 
ious barriers to Christianity. These 
are the opportunities of the Church of 
England. Unfortunately the dangers 
are not less patent. The reaction 
against the political conception and as- 
sociations of the Church, great stum- 
bling blocks to its progress in the past, 
is creating amongst some of its best 
members a tendency to complete di- 
vorce from the State; which will mean 
an historic uprooting, with possible dis- 
asters to the State, if not equally to the 
Church, out of any man’s pow- 
er to gauge. Liturgical formule, sus- 
ceptible, we cannot help holding, inten- 
tionally made susceptible, of two dif- 
ferent, though not morally contradic- 
tory, applications, are being pressed by 
the supporters of either view to the ex- 


clusion of the other. Authority is 
plainly breaking up, with chaos as re- 
sult. Paradoxical as it may appear, 


these pains and troubles are the symp- 
toms of life and growth. So long as 
the Church was asleep, nobody troub- 
led itself as to the meaning of 
formule; hence there was no friction 
and no appeal to authority, so that the 
defects in the tribunal appealed to 
were unperecived, Externally, the 
Church of England simply was a politi- 
cal institution. The quickening of the 
dormant spirit within could not be 
without convulsion; for it put the 
Church out of harmony with her old 
setting. How shall harmony be re-estab- 
lished without dissolution? Last, there 
is the spirit of the new learning and its 
external result. The old conventional 
claims of religion, at any rate of the 
Church, have lost their hold. Either 
something more real or total indiffer- 
ence will take their place. These are 
some of the Church’s dangers with the 
In our view no 


problems they present. 
communion is so likely to be able to 
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solve them as the Church of England, 
if wisely guided. 

And this is the moment when we lose 
one of our wisest of guides! We may 
say of the clergy of the Church now, 
as Mr. Morley in his “Cromwell” says 
of the Westminster divines: “There 
were learned scholars and theologians, 
but no governing Churchman of the 
grand type rose up among them—no- 
body who at the same time compre: 
hended states and the foundation of 
states, explored creeds and the sources 
of creeds, knew man and the heart of 
man.” 

Mandell Creighton was a governing 
Churchman. He was worthy to take his 
place beside the great Churchmen of 
the old days. He would have made a 
great Chancellor or a great judge. In 
ability he might stand in a group with 
Beckett, Wolsey, Richelieu, Mazarin, 
Alberoni; and in character above all 
but Beckett. The Bishop of London 
knew men and women; he knew the 
world. He had not spent the years of 
a long college life merely in settling 
with final accuracy a date here, a place 
or a name there. He read history as 
he read living men and women; which 
gave him a breadth of view almost un- 


equalled. To him no event, no conten- 
tion stood for one moment alone. 
Fverythbing was in a series, which gave 


it its proportion. At once one sees how 
this was peculiarly the kind of mind 
and the kind of training required to 
meet the ecclesiastical problems of the 
time. And Dr. Creighton was meeting 
them as, perhaps, no other Bishop of 
London has met them. A courtier’s 
manner added to a scholar’s learning 
enabled Dr. Creighton to get a real 
hold of elements in the population not 
usually much attracted by the Church. 
See, for instance, what regard he won 
from the scientists and the Board 
School teachers. The speech he made 
two years since at the annual meeting 
of the Royal Society will go on work- 


























ing to the benefit of religion year after 
year. 

Of course the Bishop had to pay the 
price of ability; the able man who does 
not, gets off payment only by dishon- 
esty. He knew the world; therefore he 
was said to be of it; he could speak epi- 
grammatically, therefore he could not 
be serious; he would not go the whole 
length with any party, therefore 
he was a Gallio. He was learned in 
pagan lore and talked more of secular 
than sacred things, therefore he was 
not spiritual. Undoubtedly he did 
leave all these impressions at times on 
very honest clergymen; and we are 
willing to admit it was a pity he did. 
Impatience with stupidity is a weak- 
ness in a statesman; but surely if not 
an amiable, it is at any rate a plausible 
weakness. We fancy that Dr. Creigh- 
ton was on the whole more attractive 
to laymen than to clergymen. Any 
way, who can help understanding and 
sympathizing if, after a day with little 


The Saturday Review. 


A Song of Hope. 
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men of many words, ritualists at one 
ear and low churcbmen at another, 
this man of wide and much 
knowledge should, with a felt if not ex- 
pressed “plague on both your houses,” 
have fled from ecclesiastical dispute to 
the relief of wholly mundane 
book? We could wish some of the 
clergy had more acquaintance with 
such mundane books. 

It is impossible to say the Bishop's 
work was done; it would not have been 
done had he lived for a hundred years. 
Perhaps, he would have done more if he 
had done less; but he would not have 
left so strenuous an example. He must 
not for a moment be thought of as 
dead; his place is among the living. 
His example may not have been pur- 
chased too dearly, even though it leaves 
the Church, apart from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, a figure now yet more 
lonely in greatness, without his 


views 


some 


its 
equal. 


A SONG OF HOPE. 


Heavy the brooding mist; all prone and still 
The lean and yellow grass, the bracken brown. 


O’er gleaming moss are rillets trickling down 


To meet the burn and flood it past its fill, 
Till, torrent-like, it dashes down the hill 


In tipsy sport and cruel, glad to drown 


The timid, fluttering leaves—of late the crown 


Of trees now gaunt and shivering in the chill. 


A dreary scene! And yet ’twill change ere Imig. 


Soon radiant smiles will dimple Nature’s face; 


The sunny air resound with floating song; 
Fern, flower, and leaf all beam with new-born grace. 


E’en so, in quick relay Life’s changes throng 


Darkness to light, and tears to joy give place. 


Chambers’s Journal. 


Jos. Carmichael. 
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The Two Mayors. 


THE TWO MAYORS.* 


At the point where one of our French 
rivers empties into the sea, the two 
banks of the stream appear to have 
been very unequally endowed by na- 
ture. On the one side are sand dunes 
bearing only a few sickly pine trees, 
between which, when the wind rises 
ever so slightly, there slips a thin layer 
of fine sand, filling the hollows, alter- 
ing the outlines and burying alive the 
seattered tufts of blue thistle. On the 
opposite side are cliffs of black granite 
crossed by ochre-colored veins; a for- 
midable wall, wrought and sculptured 
from base to summit by the sea-waves, 
behind which, and very safely shel- 
tered, a series of soft hills unfolds, 
wooded at first, then cultivated. 

The river is insignificant, but the es- 
tuary is imposing. A fleet might ma- 
noeuvre in it freely. The rocks of the 
one shore, as seen from the other, look 
like piles of sea-weed; and, per contra, 
the dunes appear mere heaps of sand. 
The sails of the boats turn dark in the 
distance; the outline of the landscape 
is flattened. Human dwellings, whether 
they be rich or poor, are simply white 
specks, like the buds on a flower-clus- 
ter—laurel, for instance—pressed close 
together and surrounded by dense foli- 
age. On each of the opposite out-run- 
ning points there is a hamlet; there are 
sea-side villas, Chinese pavilions, cas- 
tles without parks, restaurants, hotels, 
beginnings of boulevards and sugges- 
tions of streets, interspersed with the 


tumble-down remains of old habita- 
tions. 
You see, at a glance, that both 


villages have grown rapidly in the last 
twenty years, and that the river-side 
folk upon either hand, who were once 
all fishermen or farmers, a rough but 
*Translated for The Living Age. 


industrious population, are now en- 
gaged in rival commercial enterprises, 
and have only one profession among 
them, and one dream, that, namely, of 
attracting, holding and making all they 
can out of the transient people who 
come to them in the summer in place 
of the sardine that pays no longer and 
the herring that has gone elsewhere. 

The mayors of the opposite points de- 
test one another, as a matter of course; 
and they do but represent the feelings 
and interests of those whose affairs 
they administer. They wage a war of 
hand-bills over the bathers. The one 
lauds the “aromatic breath of the pine- 
forest;”—for their feeble plantations 
are called forests, before the trees are 
big enough to cast a shadow. ‘The 
other proclaims, “cliffs, fairy grottos, 
a matchless view, a diversified land- 
scape and no shifting sands.” 

They also take opposite sides in poli- 
tics. I do not know that either was 
ever capable of an idea, but they both 
have opinions. M. Lampereur, whose 
name was rather a trial to him, was 
a republican, who skipped easily up 
and down the ladder of democratic 
programs, rising or sinking, with vari- 
ations in the atmosphere, like the pink 
drop in the tube of a cheap thermome- 
ter. The mayor of the dunes was 
therefore constrained to be of the op- 
posite party; and he passed for a con- 
servative, though not quite sure what 
it was that he conserved. He was a 
man loud and blustering in his denun- 
ciations, but the authorities found him 
supple, and the occasion found him 
timid. Both mayors aspired to be 
members of the General Council. They 
differed about methods, but they were 
smitten by the same ambition, and 
both venerated the State with all its 




















functions and decorations. In short, 
they were exactly what a well-known 
economist has described as “men in 
process of corporate formation.” 

Such people have but little initiative. 
They yield to the pressure of events, 
or, as we shall presently see, to the in- 
fluence of very humble individuals, 
such as artizans and husbandmen, 
when they chance to be men of keen 
insight and vigorous judgment. 

It was July. The bathing-season had 
begun and the voting-season was about 
to open. The result of the election de- 
pended on whether the rocks or the 
dunes should have the more successful 
season. Which would carry the day, 
of those pale, yellow crescents, that 
stretched out their sandy arms toward 
one another across the estuary? Which 
of the two settlements would the gen- 
ius of its mayor soonest succeed in 
transforming into a small town, noisy 
during three months of the year, and 
dead for the other nine? There lay the 
secret of victory, and the two chiefs 
knew it well. The soul of M. Lampe- 
reur and the soul of M. Camus, and 
the nights and days of both were filled 
by a dream of the public weal, which 
concealed a private purpose. 

Toward the middle of July the 
chances of M. Camus appeared greatly 
to improve. The number of villas 
rented on the beach was greater than 
the number of chalets retained upon 
the cliffs; for the summer continued 
chilly and unkind, and young mothers 
were attracted by the prospect of shel- 
ter afforded by a “forest,” and by that 
“aromatic odor of pines” which had 
been so vaunted in the prospectuses. 
The parasols bloomed along the sands 
like a bed of poppies, and were darkly 
regarded from the 
water. 
lighting by electricity the tiny port on 
the sandy side—the seven streets and 
the first furze-bushes of the suburbs. 
The electors of the district praised the 


across the 
There was even some talk of 


rocks 
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enterprise of the mayor of the dunes 
and were silent about Lampereur. 

That officer became very anxious. He 
felt himself slipping swiftly down into 
lassitude and oblivion. 

But one morning before day-break, 
while the stars were still twinkling in 
the cold blue sky, M. Lampereur caught 
the sound of a pebble flung against his 
window-pane. He leaped out of bed, 
and discerned in the middle alley of 
the kitchen garden, through the light 
fog which veiled his cabbages and dec- 
orated his melons with pearls, the tall, 
thin figure of the local police officer, 
who was beckoning to him. 

“Come here, Mr. Mayor! Come quick 
and don’t make any noise!” 

The functionary flung on his clothes 
and in a very few minutes was at the 
door that opened from his dining-room 
into the garden. Drawing the bolt in 
haste, M. Lampereur ran out, while a 
shower of dew-drops fell from the 
climbing nasturtiums upon his knitted 
jersey. 

“Well, Panard! What is it?” 

The man, who had been in his day 
wrecker, sailor and coast-guardsman— 
and always a good Christian—mur- 
mured through his patriarchal beard:— 

“Mr. Mayor, a strange thing has hap- 
pened.” 

“Where?” 

“On the shore.” 

He was already making for the desig- 
nated point, swaying from side to side, 
so as to touch with his bony shoulders 
upon either hand the pear-trees that 
bordered the path. His chief, who had 
a rotund figure, bounced after him as 
best he might, and thus the two de- 
scended the street which ran by the 
foot of the kitchen-garden, rounded a 
promontory, the shadow of which lay 
all across the sleeping village, and were 
soon making their way gingerly along 
the beach from which the tide was just 
beginning to recede. Presently the 
upon sparse occasions a fine new hymn 
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wards a huge gray mass of something 
which had evidently been cast up by 
the tide, and lay in the middle of the 
semi-circle described by the sand. 

“I don’t see very clearly,” said M. 
Lampereur. “Is it a boat? Is ita 
hay-rick ?” 

“Mr. Mayor, it is a whale.” 

“What—alive?” 

“Oh no, and not very fresh I should 
say. And it’s three weeks yet to elec- 
tion day, and if our sea-bathers see and 
smell that jetsam yonder, you won't 
have a chance, sir!” 

He flung his chief a sidelong glance 
and smiled the mysterious smile of one 


who has an idea which he is confident 


that nobody will guess. The mayor 
was amazed. He gazed fixedly at the 
jetsam, while every atom of hope and 
energy died gradually out of his 
eyes. 

The whale was about forty feet long, 
and it lay high and dry. Ina very few 
hours the District Supervisor would 
claim it as public property—property 
indeed!—and the monstrous beast 
would entirely decompose while tele- 
grams and memorials were being ex- 
changed concerning him. Then there 
would be a great excitement, and after 
the excitement, complaints; and after 
the complaints, a general stampede of 
the sea-bathers—ruin—defeat at the 
polls! The unhappy mayor seemed to 
read upon the rounded back of the 
whale, now faintly illumined by the 
first rays of dawn, an inscription of 
which the characters swam before his 
eyes: 

“Camus elected member of the Coun- 
cil.” 

Around him lay the broad sweep of 
the sand—dull, rayless and _ still ob- 
scured by the shades of night. There 


was not a sail in the offing; not a figure 
on the shore. 

The man permitted himself to enjoy 
for a little the discomfiture of his chief; 
then, becoming serious, he waved his 
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hand toward the water and the invis- 
ible dunes and pines beyond it. 

“Mr. Mayor, I have thought of a way 
to save us all. The tide is going out, 
you see, and the current getting strong- 
er.” 

“Yes, I see.” 

“Three miles off 
straight toward the point over yonder. 
The jetsam hasn’t yet been reported. 


shore it turns 


Nobody has seen it, but we two. I’ve 
a good boat out here—” 
The countenance of M. Lampereur 


brightened, but he said nothing. 

“Now we haven’t a minute to lose,” 
pursued the man. “These things must 
be done by night and the day is at 
hand.” 

Ten minutes later, the enormous bulk 
of the dead beast, shiny upon parts of 
its extensive surface, streaked with 
sea-weed in others, and encrusted with 
shells, was towed slowly away from 
the rocky shore. Two men had worked 
with all their might to hoist the sails 
of the boat, and as the rising sun 
touched the tip-top of the mast, it was 
already making progress, and taking 
along with it a vast vague something, 
which now surged above the surface of 
the billows, and now disappeared be- 
low them. The coast-guardsmen, on 
their straw pallets in the little huts 
along the shore were just rubbing their 
eyes open. 

Arrived at the point where the river 
current, recognizable by the streaks of 
foam, which described upon the sur- 
face of the flood a sort of endless white, 
wavy scarf, swayed toward the sandy 
coast, M. Lampereur cut the hawser. 
Majestic and solitary, in the beauty of 
an unclouded sunrise, the terrible jet- 
sam sailed on to its new destination, 
and grounded exactly opposite the 
dwelling of M. Camus. 

It was immediately discerned by the 
coast-guardsmen, who looked upon it 
as a boon of fortune, and a gift of the 
sea, and reported to the General Super- 




















visor of the district, who solemnly laid 
claim to it. The whale was now na- 
tional property. Telegrams charged 
with details, instructions and prohibi- 
tions went and came over its prostrate 
form, as the latter went on slowly 
simmering under the July sun. The 
first sea-bather who saw it exclaimed 
and took a photograph. The second 
pronounced the beach uninhabitable, 
and threatened to pack his trunks. 
Then fifty of them fell simultaneously 
upon poor M. Camus and adjured him 
to do his duty. 

Alas!—for the five days consumed in 
official correspondence concerning the 
jetsam—the mayor fussed and fumed, 
implored, intrigued and promised in 
vain. The confounded beast, the beast 
that was public property, must lie there 


—inviolate between two sand-banks! 


Les Annales. 
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On the sixth day the case was adjudi- 
cated, and a man was produced, sub- 
sidized, no one knew where or by 
whom, who deposed that he was an old 
whaler, and did not need to prove it, 
and who purchased the jetsam for six- 
teen francs, and began cutting it up 
in situ. 

Not a single bather stayed until the 
end of this operation—so lucrative for 
the Treasury. The political conse- 
quences were instantaneous. M. Lam- 
pereur was successful at the election. 

I do not think that the vanquished 
candidate ever knew the cause of his 
defeat. But the victor showed himself 
at once prudent and grateful. The lo- 
cal policeman had done him a service, 
which might fairly be deemed excep- 
tional; and when I saw the fellow af- 
terward he had got his promotion. 

René Bazin. 


THE SONGS OF THE SANCTUARY. 


The death of the Rey. S. J. Stone re- 
moves one more of the rapidly lessening 
band of contemporary hymn-writers 
who have achieved real distinction. 
Like Bishop Walsham ITfow, he 
the author of innumerable hymns; yet 
his memory asa writer of sacred songs 
will rest upon not more than two or 
three of them, and perhaps only upon 
the most familiar, ‘““The Church’s one 
foundation.” It is, indeed, one of the 
striking curiosities of the difficult and 
elusive art of writing lyrics of wor- 
ship, that even its most successful and 
voluminous followers fail nine times 
out of ten. The bulk of their work is for- 
gotten. Most practised hymn-writers 
count their efforts by scores, and often 
by hundreds; yet it is only now and 
again, and, as it were, by a happy ac- 
cident, that they produce something 


was 


. 
which appeals at once to the devotion- 
al sense and to the rudimentary liter- 
ary perception which are brought to 
the testing of hymns. Nor is it always 
easy to Literature 
those efforts which have become con- 


perceive even in 
secrated by the affection of generations 
of church-goers. After all, the success 
of a hymn as a composition, intended 
primarily for use “in quires and places 
where they sing,” is determined, to a 
very great extent, by its music. 
terrible doggerel been fitted to 
sweet and really appropriate tunes; 
but, given a simple and easily remem- 
bered setting, the hymns which  sur- 
vive are those that touch the inmost 
chords of feeling. This is so because 
simplicity is an essential of good Chris- 
tianity, as it is an essential of good 
literature. Were there any doubt of 


Some 
has 
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this we need only turn to Toplady’s 
“Rock of Ages,” probably the greatest 
favorite of its class in English. The 
simplicity of that hymn verges upon 
nakedness; yet it expresses the eter- 
nal cry of the human heart, and suf- 
fices from generation to generation. 

Much of our English hymnology is 
necessarily borrowed from the Latin 
and the Greek, those eternal creditors 
which no literature, however national, 
can altogether avoid. A _ large pro- 
portion of the hymns which treat Je- 
rusalem as the prototype of heaven are 
derived from the Latin hymnaries of 
the Middle Ages, and unquestionably 
some of them, music and words alike, 
are of great antiquity. In their Eng- 
lish form, one or two of them, notably 
Dr. Neale’s “Jerusalem the Golden,” 
have a vigor and a lilt which atone for 
the occasional halting line, the weak or 
commonplace phrase, which too often 
spoil the finish even of the most ad- 
mirable hymns. The modern facility 
of writing has endowed us with much 
devotional song that we could have 
done very well without. The old ex- 
amples are few and soft, imaginative 
if you will, but always with a direct 
and immediate appeal. Take, for in- 
stance, the mellifluous fervor of the 
lines which have, not improbably, been 
sung oftener than any other of their 
kind: 


Jesu dulcis memoria 
Dans vera cordis gaudia, 
Sed super mel, et omnia, 
Ejus dulcis presentia. 


Many translators have tried their hands 
upon this “Hymn of St. Bernard”; but 
so far as we are acquainted with their 
versions, none of them equals Cas- 
wall’s 


Jesu, the very thought of Thee 
With sweetness fills the breast, 


which is not only exceedingly faithful 
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to the original, but is, in some respects, 
more expressive, and has been adopted 
by almost every form of the Christian 
religion in this country. The same 
simplicity is the “note” of the old 


Veni Creator Spiritus, 


which was Englished by Bishop Co- 
sin as 


Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire. 


Here, again, there are many versions, 
mainly unsuccessful. 

It is a little odd that, with a few sig- 
nificant exceptions, the really great 
writers have either not attempted to 
produce hymns at all, or have failed in 
the endeavor. Perhaps it may, with- 
out irreverence or impropriety, be sug- 
gested that lyrics of this kind require 
a certain touch of feminine and im- 
aginative softness which is, in the 
main, alien to the literary temper. 
This is why the most successful hymn- 
writers have usually been ecclesiastics 
and women. Indeed, it is highly im- 
probable that a great, or even a pop- 
ular hymn, could be written except by 
one peretrated by the devotional spirit. 
The great names of literature which 
are appended to familiar hymns may 
be counted on very few fingers—Ad- 
dison (“The spacious firmament on 
high”), Cowper (“Hark my soul, it is 
the Lord”), Cardinal Newman (“Lead, 
kindly Light”). There are others, no 
doubt, which might, at a stretch, be in- 
cluded—Keble, for instance, who was 
a highly successful hymn-writer, and 
Bishop Ken, whose “Morning” and 
“Evening” hymns have been classics 
for two centuries. Even Sir Walter 
Scott produced an echo of the “Dies 
Irie” in the hymn beginning 


That day of wrath, that dreadful day; 


but we fancy it is rarely used. And 
despite Macaulay’s terrible essay, the 
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muse of the egregious James Mont- 
gomery survives to this day in the 
hymn-books, which contain several of 
his pieces that are popular and con- 
stantly sung, such as “Forever with the 
Lord.” There is nothing in these verses, 
but they live in psalmody for reasons 
which have nothing to do with litera- 
ture. It is, of course, not to be sup- 
posed that we have exhausted the de- 
votional poetry of the great English 
writers, but we have confined our sur- 
vey to work that is familiar to other 
than the students. Even Richard Bax- 
ter’s “Ye holy angels, bright,” which 
still appears in some of the collections, 
has little more than an antiquarian in- 
terest. 

One of the most conspicuous defects 
of modern hymns, after their rather 
sensuous imagery, is their lack of spon- 
taneity. Unless it be a cry of the soul, 
or a touching and melodious rendering 
of a universal longing, a hymn is hard- 
ly likely to fulfil any purpose whatever; 
and it is precisely those that have been 
ealled forth by some real need, or 
pressing occasion, which have most 
surely and swiftly struck the right 
note, There is no better instance of this 
than Mr. Baring-Gould’s. “Onward, 
Christian soldiers,” which some one has 
called, by no means inaptly, “the bat- 
tle-cry of the Church Militant.” In its 
way, and for its purpose, the song is 
perfect; but its fine martial spirit is 
greatly helped by the late Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s stirring setting. It was writ- 
ten for an open-air procession, and was 
meant to be sung to an old Gregorian 
tune; and much of its success is owing 
to its having been prepared ad hoc, and 
more or less on the spur of the mo- 
ment. Everybody knows the story of 
how Reginald Heber wrote “From 
Greenland’s icy mountains,” still the 
most popular and appropriate of mis- 
sionary hymns. His _ father-in-law, 
Shipley, Dean of St. Asaph, asked him 
to “write something for them to sing 
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in the morning,” when a sermon was 
to be preached in Wrexham Church in 
aid of the Asiatic work of the Society 
for Propagating the Gospel; and in an 
hour or two he obeyed the call, writ- 
ing in a corner of a room where peo- 
ple were talking. Cardinal Newman’s 
“Lead, kindly Light,” appears to have 
been an equally sudden inspiration, al- 
though there was no particular pur- 
pose in the author’s mind. An idle 
hour at sea produced this very favor- 
able example of what a literary mind, 
deeply colored by personal devoutness, 
can do in the way of a song of the 
sanctuary. 

The greatly enhanced popularity of 
congregational singing has, no doubt, 
been the principal cause of the large 
number of hymns that have been writ- 
ten within the last half century. Keble 
and Neale and Faber gave a consid- 
erable impetus to a branch of litera- 
ture which, as we have seen, has not, 
on the whole, attracted the same class 
of mind as most other departments of 
letters. Since then most hymns that 
have lived have, as has already been 
suggested, éome from the clergy, like 
Bishop Walsham How, whose “For all 
the saints who from their labors rest” 
thas, in its song of triumph over death, 
consoled thousands of sorrosving hearts; 
or from women, like Mrs. Alexander, 
who in “Once in David's royal city,” 
and “The roseate hues of early dawn,” 
and, indeed, in some less familiar 
pieces, has made real additions to Eng- 
lish hymnody. But although the bulk 
of our hymn-books has been added to 
so considerably within the last gener- 
ation or so, the old numbers have not 
lost their favor—we still sing the Wes- 
leys, and Toplady, and even Tait and 
Brady. “Let us sing unto the Lord a 
new song” is a laudable aspiration; 
but it were better not to sing it if it be 
mere doggerel or vapid jingle. There 
is at least this consolation, that when, 
upon sparse occasions a fine new hymn 
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is written, “the Churches,’ however 
much they may detest each other’s the- 
ology, are all eager to adopt it. Free 
trade in hymns has, in fact, become an 
established principle—the Church of 
England and the Protestant sects take 
the modern Father Faber’s “O Para- 
dise, O Paradise” with the same free- 
dom that they use one or other of the 
forty translations of the “Adeste Fide- 
les.” Yet one sometimes doubts whether 
exercises such as those of Faber will 
stand the test of generations. They are 
highly colored, full of imagery, occa- 
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sionally a trifle tawdry, or aggressively 
sentimental. Simple in means, im- 
mediate in effect, pathetic in its appeal 
—that is the type of hymns which 
lives. In literature a touch of auster- 
ity always makes for immortality— 
tinsel is bound to wear off. But aus- 
terity in psalmody is not exactly in fa- 
vor at present. For the matter of that 
indeed, it is obvious that the temp- 
tations to lose sight of the fabric in the 
applied ornament are peculiarly pow- 
erful when it comes to writing songs 
of praise. 


SOCIAL OPTIMISM. 


It is an interesting fact that while 
almost all the literature of to-day is 
pessimistic in tone, the mass of politi- 
eal and social speculation is decidedly 
optimist—at least, if we take the werd 
in its modern meaning, for it has suf- 
fered within the last half-century a 
curious and highly suggestive change. 
Fifty years ago an optimist was a man 
who, looking upon the things immedi- 
ately around him, held them to be good, 
while to-day the optimist is the man 
who habitually expects good things in 
the future. Something of hope which 
yet is not strictly hope has forced itself 
into the word. In its new sense the 
majority, in this country at all events, 
are now optimists. The laudator tem- 
poris acti, once the bugbear of the 
thoughtful, hasalmost disappeared. The 
man who used to play that part, let us 
say the old Tory squire with a good in- 
come and a long pedigree, is now a 
contented being who, except when dis- 
cussing family pretensions, looks back- 
ward very little, and is only doubtful 
about the future because he is not quite 
sure whether he will continue to feel 
so entirely comfortable. The world as 


it is exactly suits him, and he believes 
in the past as little as in the future. 
The majority go a step farther, and not 
leading quite such podded lives, ignore 
the past altogether, and people the fu- 
ture with bright though rather nebu- 
lous imaginings. Religion, they fancy, 
will very soon be stripped of dogma, 
and therefore lose all its gloom, and 
therefore be universal. War will die 
out, the nations discovering some tri- 
bunal without tipstaffs which they can 
trust to adjust all their differences 
without coercion. Science will kill epi- 
demics and to a great extent rid us all 
of pain, even toothache disappearing 
before some wonderful cocaine. Edu- 
cation will make us all bright, will 
“mollify manners and not suffer them 
to be fierce,” will abolish drinking, and 
will make mankind so unselfish that 
poverty in its more painful forms will 
become like religious persecution, an 
evil, but rather shadowy, memory of 
the past which quite amazes London 
when it re-appears in China. There 
are countless people who really and 
sincerely believe these things, just as 
Mr. Hall Caine does, who in a recent 
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lecture in the island which he has 
made his intellectual fief, repeated 
them all and many more, one being 
that all race prejudices will die because 
they will be “confessions of our igno- 
rance of life.” We are unable, unfor- 
tunately, to place on Mr. Hall Caine as 
a novelist the value which he places on 
himself, and which his multitudinous 
readers place on him, holding, doubt- 
less from prejudice, that his popular- 
ity, like that of Marie Corelli, is one 
more proof of the defective literary 
judgment of the crowd; but we do not 
question his sincerity, and in this lec- 
ture he certainly gave voice to the neb- 
ulous belief of innumerable men, one 
which inspires most journals, and in 
one shape or another serves as mental 
food for whole divisions of the vast 
army of philanthropists. He is fortu- 
nate in so pleasant a creed, more espe- 
cially as he is able to fix his period 
with greater accuracy than any inter- 
preter of Daniel, and, so to speak, 
knows that it will begin with the new 
century which is now but a few days 
off; but we should like to know, as a 
purely intellectual relief, on what that 
creed is based. 

To us it seems based, not upon hope, 
for hope is rarely quite so confident or 
so detailed; and not upon confidence in 
God, for the submissive believer recog- 
nizes the possibility of discipline; but 
upon a rather rash induction from in- 
sufficient premises. Because the ex- 
piring century has brought some bene- 
fits to the Western world—benefits ac- 
companied by a rather striking in- 
crease of envy, greed and international 
malignity—therefore, the next one is 
to be replete with benefits to all hu- 
manity. Why? It may be so, no doubt; 
but on what ground do we assume that 
it will be so? Because, we shall be 
told, we are progressive, and being 
progressive must advance. Why 
should we not recede, being later in the 
ages and perhaps a little tired? There 
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have been, as Mr. Caine will acknowl- 
edge, periods of stagnation, and why 
should the next century not be one of 
them? We should say, if we ventured 
in the presence of a prophet to have an 
opinion, that there are many signs of 
exhaustion visible in the West, that 
poetry is nearly silent and literature 
decaying, that criticism is taking the 
place of production, and that the crop 
of great men without whose leadership 
there is no march shows symptoms of 
dying out. Exhaustion seems to us the 
note of the end of the century, and why 
should we assume that rejuvenation 
will be rapid? It is at present the 
young, not the old, who are so deca- 
dent. Or, granting that under the laws 
of the universe progress must be, 
though with the history of Asia before 
us that seems a rash assumption, why 
should the progress be towards happi- 
ness for the mass? Because, says Mr. 
Caine, there are mighty forces at work. 
Granted as a truth which has always 
been true—in the tenth century, for ex- 
ample, when the misery of the masses 
of Europe reached a sort of climax— 
but why shoutd those mighty forces be 
about to generate happiness? Why 
not misery? Some of the omens are 
not exactly favorable. There is the 
enormous increase of population for ex- 
ample, and the consequent difficulty of 
finding enough of the material of hap- 
piness to go round. Multiplication 
without end has not made China happy, 
nor is it easy to believe that the strug- 
gle which so vexes us all will be easier 
when the United Kingdom has to feed 
fifty millions. There is the increase of 
doubt, which at least diminishes the 
serenity of all who think and all who 
were accustomed to believe what they 
were told. There is the vast develop- 
ment of the reliance on military force, 
and the tendency to use that force, as 
we see in China, simply to slay infe- 
riors. There is the danger, clearly vis- 
ible in Japan, that Asia may learn 
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enough of the manufacturing methods 
of Europe to beat her at her own game 
and practically terminate the profit 
alike of associated toil and of transma- 
rine commerce. Has it ever occurred 
to Mr. Caine to. think of what Europe 
would be like if Asia undersold all 
her manufactures, her iron and her 
coal? That revolution is perfectly pos- 
sible in the immediate future, and if it 
occurred, Europe during the long strug- 
gle which must precede readjustment 
would be a hell on earth. Science, we 
are told, is to save us; but suppose sci- 
ence grows inhuman, as other creeds 
have by moments done, and calmly pro- 
claims its belief that the survival of 
the fittest is part of the natural order, 
and that, therefore, the destruction of 
the less fit is to be encouraged. It is 
at least not certain that the better divi- 
sion of property to which we under- 
stand Mr. Caine to look forward, 
though he is only clear as regards prop- 
erty in land, may not be accomplished 
by violence, by a real “rising” in the 
old sense of millions who, hungering 
for more comfort and seeing it before 
them, may decide to take it by a 
snatch. The common assumption is 
that even if the “ugly rush” occurred 
it would be over in a moment, the rush 
being irresistible; but that belief is 
only possible to those who misread his- 
tory. The “Haves” would buy all the 
science there is and all the means of 
destruction, dynamite included, and 
myriads of soldiers besides; the strug- 
gle would be desperate; and it might 
end in a tyranny such as the world has 
never seen. People would be too good, 
thinks Mr. Caine, to permit such a re- 
sult. Would they? The mass of the 
well-to-do are not so much better than 
Martin Luther, and will not be, and 
when in his time that very “ugly rush” 
occurred upon ample provocation, he 
advised the Princes and Knights to put 
it down by massacre—which they did, 
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thereby stopping the progress of Ger- 
many towards freedom for at least a 
century. 

We do not say that any of these 
mighty miseries will occur; most prob- 
ably they will not, the great changes 
going on quietly and almost impercep- 
tibly; but they may, a cataclysm being 
at least as possible as an apotheosis. 
The pious will say they trust in God, 
and they are right; but we do not know 
the purpose of the Almighty, and do 
know that it is consistent with long 
cycles of suffering for white mankind. 
It was after Christianity had prevailed 
that the countries on the Mediterra- 
nean, the only civilized countries, en- 
dured for centuries the recurrent hor- 
rors of the barbarian invasion. It was 
not a barbarian State which was near- 
ly wiped out by the Thirty Years’ War. 
Providence has allowed to the Turks a 
purely destructive career of five hun- 
dred years, not compensated as the in- 
vasions of Rome were, by any reinvig- 
oration of the conquered populations. 
There are times when man has only to 
submit, and none of us know the law 
by which those times are fixed. It 
seems to us that there is danger in re- 
garding progress towards general hap- 
piness as a kind of fate, danger to our 
caution, danger to our energy, danger, 
above all, to our perception of the 
necessity for reverent appeal to higher 
powers than our own. Cheerfulness is 
a good thing—and some trace of opti- 
mism in its new sense, is essential to en- 
terprise—but man when unduly exult- 
ant to our mind resembles too closely 
man when he is drunk. There is too 
much in the temper of the day of what 
St. John probably meant when he con- 
demned the “pride of life,” and it is 
kept up and fed by this constant reit- 
eration of the dogma that we are all 
always advancing towards a happier 
condition. 





